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CHICAGO'S PROBLEM DRINKERS 
and the A. A.’s 


“Chicago’s problem drinkers—and there are 
AS a 100,000 of them—can be helped.” 


Thus, on Jan. 17, a Daily News staff writer (long a member of 
Alcoholics Anonymous—and dry) touched off a series of articles 
telling what the A.A.’s have accomplished during their first 10 
years of existence in the Windy City. 


Over at the A.A. office the telephone came to life. As this is 
written (midway in the series) that A.A. phone hasn’t known a 
dead-pan moment since. 


Many of the callers were barely past their teens. “I read the 
story in the Daily News and I need help,” pleaded a 22-year-old 
lad. He'd lost four girl friends who would have married him, 
he said—but he just couldn’t stop drinking. 


A number of the calls, too, came from the young marrieds. 
Hundreds called on behalf of relatives or friends (no luck here 
—the A.A.’s never deal with intermediaries). 


But there were troubled drinkers in droves who *phoned or 
came in person ... A 28-year-old switchman who admitted his 
helplessness . . . a young Diesel mechanic who couldn’t keep a 
job to support his wife and child . . . a stage electrician with a 
traveling troupe, “Just got fired off another job,” he said. 
Stranded in Chicago, he—like others—found new hope in the 
experience-laden stories, told with trenchant, power-house 
honesty by one of the ablest- working newspapermen of today. 


Couples ventured into A.A. headquarters together, embarrassed 
but bolstered by the article that told how many a man and 
wife joined the movement together. Within hours, the number 
of persons to whom an A.A. emissary was sent had doubled. 
New members were given new outlooks. Old members realized 
for the first time how vital their little group—grown to 5,000 
members in 10 years—was to their individual usefulness. 





_And so, still another Daily News job has hit in a constructive 
way ... helping forthrightly and wholesomely in the interests 
of the social and economic welfare of Chicago. 















Meet six owners of A ica’s Steel 


You should know about 
THESE PEOPLE! 


ies. They bought steel stocks and 
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NorMaAN F. MEULLEN, Aerodyna- 
micist of Buffalo, N. Y. declares . . . 
“T own stock in a steel company and 
to me this means an investment in 
America. America’s strength is in 
private industry and industry's 
strength lies with its investors”. 


The stockholders who own the 
shares of the 247 different steel com- 
panies in this country helped to 
create this industry. Today Amer- 
ica’s steel plants have 53% of the 
world’s steel producing capacity. 

Steel stockholders’ returns have 
been steady but not large in the past 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


and many own fewer than 10 shares. 


are prised to see they are typical Americans? Don't be . . . 
for the steel industry's half million stockholders are all people like 


these. Average ownership is less than 75 shares each 













HELEN M. F. PRICE, housewife and 
farmer, Sellersville, Pa. writes . . . “My 
steel stocks mean security of income 
since my husband's death. The savings 
of our young working years are sup- 
porting me in my declining years”. 


Mrs. A. H. SHANNON, homemaker of 
Newton Centre, Mass. states . . . ‘““own- 
ing stock in steel companies means 
that my investment and the income 
received is of vital importance to me”. 


few years. Much of steel’s earnings 
have gone into expansion in the 
form of new plants, machines and 
equipment. The steel industry is 
keeping pace with and ahead of the 
country’s growth and demands. This 
benefits all Americans. 


Steel works for EVERYONE 
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MARGARET ANN STEVENS, Middletown, Ohio 
housewife says ... “I am interested in the con- 
veniences of modern steel household equipment 
as well as the security afforded in steel stocks”. 













EucLip M. KATSULOs, 
restaurant owner in 
Middletown, Ohio says 
... "I’m proud to own 
shares in a steel company 
which plays such an im- 
portant factor in this 
America, which I appre- 
ciate so very, very much”, 


WiiuiaM A. ADER, New York City merchant believes 
... “I own steel company stock and to me this means 
my savings have the same protection as if they were 
invested in any other business”. 





350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 








the most important 
market in the world 


to Baltimoreans! 
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yo Baltimore is a much ,more important)\market than New York—to Baltimoreans. Qr 
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And to thousands upon thousands of Baltimoreans the most important 
newspaper in the world is the Baltimore Sun—morning, evening and 
Sunday. 


Baltimoreans buy the Sunpapers to read in their homes. In more than ~ 
4000 solid blocks, every home is served bya Sun Carrier. In thousands 
of other blocks, all but one or two homes get this regular service. 


To get your advertising message read by Baltimoreans when they are 
making buying decisions, put it in the Sunpapers! 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Osborne, Scolaro, Meeker & Scott. Chicago and Detroit. 
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«+= Meat Supply Calendar 
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Monthly variation in production of each kind of meat for an average year is shown as a percentage deviation above or be- 
low average (100). Based on data published by the United States Department of Agriculture, covering a 20-year period. 


Most lambs, as you may know, like to be born 
in the spring. Ranchers like to have their calves 
come in the spring, when the grass begins to 
“green-up.”” Little porkers arrive in early spring 
and fall. 

All these animals grow and become ready 
for market at times largely governed by nature’s 
laws. If the animalsare kept after they are ready 
for market they “eat their heads off,” and the 
owner loses money. 

All of this results in the seasonal peaks and 
valleys shown in the charts above. Unlike most 
manufacturers, the meat packer can’t control 
the dips and bulges of his production line. He 


must take the raw material as it comes from 
the farms and ranches, turn it into meat, and 
sell the bulk of the meat while it’s fresh. That’s 





why there are bound to be seasonal fluctuations 
in the amounts and kinds of fresh meats on 
the market. 

And much of the meat the packer puts under 
costly refrigeration during periods of peak pro- 
duction becomes available to consumers as 
sausage, ham, bacon, etc., at times when fewer 
animals come to market. Were it not for this 
practice the peaks and valleys in the public’s 
meat supply would be even greater. 

And it is an interesting fact that, whether 
supplies are plentiful or light, meat moves from 
farm to table at a lower service cost than 
almost any other food. 





AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago ° Members throughout the U.S. 
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Editors and publishers agree that nothing is so aggravating as typograph- 


ical errors in the columns of their newspapers. A simple, economical way 
to reduce these errors is the use of Matrix Contrast Service on line com- 
posing machines. In fact, among hundreds of newspaper publishers 
surveyed, the consensus was that Matrix Contrast Service reduces errors 


With Matrix Contrast Service 
if’ i i - 7 ; : ‘ 
peated crnnony om on at least one-third, increases production and enables them to railroad 


select mats from the pi stacker. news in emergencies and still have a clean looking paper. 


Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y.—326 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Il.—1105 Trenton Street, 
Los Angeles 15, Calif.—Sole licensees of the Percy L. Hill Matrix Contrast Patent No. 1,796,023, other 
patent pending. European Agents: Funditor, Ltd., 3 Woodbridge St., Clerkenwell Green, London, E. C. 1. 
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COME ON DOWN! 


Come on down, lady, and save yourself all that exertion... 
and all that loss of time. 

Replace those dusty, bulky files of old newspapers with The 
New York Times on Microfilm...and start looking for news 
stories the easy way. 

Think of the convenience of getting... at ten day intervals 
.--acomplete, light-as-a-feather edition of the only fully in- 
dexed U.S. newspaper. In less than a half cubic foot of 
space you can store a whole year’s file of the newspaper 
that publishes more news, more maps and charts, more full 
texts of important speeches and documents than any other. 
And you can banish forever the problem of replacing mutil- 
ated bound volumes or single copies. Microfilm doesn’t wear 
out like newsprint . . . it really Jasts. 

A subscription for The New York Times on Microfilm costs 
only $140 for a full year ($144 outside the U. S. A.) You can 
also get complete volumes of the microfilm edition for any 
previous year...as far back as 1851. It is never out of print! 
Isn’t it tirne you were keeping your newspaper files in this 
modern, practical way? A letter mailed to the address below 
will start your subscription or bring you a prompt answer to 
any questions. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES ON MICROFILM 


229 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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RIT Laboratory Gets Busy 
On Printing Cost Problem 


$200,000 a Year Support Signed; 
Full Offset Experiment Listed 


By Jerry Walker 


RocHESTER, N. Y.—One man’s 
dream of the world’s foremost 
research center for the graphic 
erts has moved quietly, in the 
last few months, from the blue- 
print phase to the busy labora- 
tories within the walls of the 
Rochester Institute of Tech- 


nology. 

A million-dollar-a-year en- 
dowment is the ambitious goal 
of RIT’s president, Dr. Mark El- 
lingson, who has already ob- 
tained contributions amounting 
to ,000 a year by man-to- 
man solicitation. Some of the 
commitments are for 10 years. 
A few newspaper publishers 
were among the first to sub- 
scribe when Dr. Ellingson out- 
lined his plan. 

“We would like many more 
newspaper publishers to partici- 

te in the program,” Dr. El- 

nm told Eprror & PUBLISHER 
week. 
Projects Aim to Cut Costs 

Several research projects on 
which RIT staff technicians—a 
couple of them are Ph.D.’s—are 
how engaged deal with problems 
of newspaper publishing and 
seek ways of reducing costs 
while improving quality. 

Dr. Ellingson has told his story 
confidentially to newspaper pub- 

ers around the country for 
the last two years, receiving 
varying degrees of encourage- 
ment. Augmenting the publish- 
ers’ cash contributions to date 
have been the large sums 
money and equipment put into 
the pool by other segments of 
the printing industry and some 
of its major customers. ; 

Service of the 121-year-old 
Rochester Institute of Technol- 
ogy (with a productive endow- 
ment of $4,000,000) to the print- 
ing and publishing bus‘ 
dates only to 1937 but reaches 
around the globe. Just a year 
after Dr. Ellingson moved up 


which had been run by the New 
York State Publishers Associa- 
tion at Ithaca. 

Today the RIT printing and 
publishing .department, under 
the direction of Byron G. Cul- 
ver, uses 28,000 square feet of 
floor space and $500,000 worth of 
Printing equipment in training 
students from all over the United 
States and from foreign coun- 


tries. One member of the pres- 
ent class is the heir of a Siam- 
ese publisher. 

Total enrollment in RIT 
classes, day and evening, ex- 
ceeds 5,000, Dr. Ellingson said, 
and the work being done in the 
“Graphic Arts Cluster” with 
students supports his claim, he 
believes, that no other institu- 
tion is doing so much for the 
printing ind A 

The GA “cluster” embraces 
200 full-time two-year course 
students in printing and pub- 
lishing, 200 students in photog- 
raphy, and 225 students in adver- 
tising and illustrative art. Many 
of the P&P students are college 
graduates; all are high school 
gr-duates. An additional 300 at- 
tend evening classes in machine 
composition, offset lithography, 
press operation, etc. 

Only in the last few months 
has the research program got- 
ten into full swing and this is 
the first time that portals of the 
laboratory rooms have opened 
wide to a reporter to see and to 
relate what some of the projects 
are. 


The RIT laboretory has taken 
over the _ Photocast process 
which Publisher Frank Gannett 
fostered from its origin more 
than a decade ago. Experiments 
in this low-cost simple method 
of producing halftone cuts with 
virtually none of the chemicals 
employed in traditional photo- 
engraving have come a long 
way, thanks to plastics, but Dr. 
Ellingson and his associates say 
“it’s not as good as we want it.” 
Students can be trained for 
Photocast production in a mat- 
ter of days, rather than months 
or years. 

A whole series of projects in 
relief plate-making and plate- 
usage is exploring the character- 
istics of magnesium, plastics, and 
rubber, with an eye to quicker 
and better printing. 

The most elaborate experi- 
mentation lies in the field of 
offset printing, RIT being al- 
lowed to re in some of the 
secrets of the Eastman Kodak 
laboratory. New types of plates, 
not yet announced to the trade, 
have been made available for 
testing under a variety of condi- 
tions. An Intertype Fotosetter, 
installed in a Rochester printing 
plant, is at the disposal of the 
RIT for student training in its 
operation and for photo-setting 
the student publication. 

Within a few weeks, a four- 





Students in the offset lithography class—Richard Messing and 
Harold Teal—work at a lineup table preparing student paper. 
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Proofs from Photocast plates are 
viewed by Byron G. Culver, leit, 
and Dr. Mark Ellingson at the 
Rochester Institute of Technology. 


color Webendorfer offset press, 
provided by American 
unders, will be erected in the 
RIT printing laboratory, a new 
$250,000 investment. A score of 
firms dealing in equipment and 
materials used in offset printing 
have pictass cooperation in the 
experimental work. The labora- 
tory contains complete platemak- 
ing facilities, camera room, pa- 
per storage, etc. 
Sunday Offset Magazine 

The 42-ton web offset press 
set up in the ATF at 
Elizabeth, N. J., was being pre- 
pared this week for a test run of 
the RIT student paper, using 
color and black-and-white on 
newsprint. The ess can de- 
liver a complete 16-page full-size 
newspaper, printing both sides 
simultaneously. 

“Within two years,” Dr. El- 
lingson pro “we will 
have had enough experience to 
be able to answer the questions 
of anyone who wants to start a 
newspaper: Can a daily newspa- 
per of less than 50,000 circula- 
tion be produced satisfactorily 
by offset, with photo-composi- 
tion? How much will it cost 
to set up a plant? How much 
will it cost to operate? What 
are all the factors involved in 
such a plant?” 

One of the immediate aspects 
of web offset to be studied is 
the production of a tabloid lo- 
cally edited magazine, offering 
full color illustrations both for 
editorial content and for adver- 
tising. 

Help from Eastman Kodak 

Again, in this connection, RIT 
has the advantage of its asso- 
ciation with Eastman Kodak end 
its lon —— in training 

n all phases of pho- 
tography. The latest techniques 
of color separation are known 
by the students who staff Sprit, 
“guinea pig” for the e - 
ments, and they will be able to 

(Continued on page 6) 





Miami Herald 
Leads in 1949 
Food Ad Linage 


The Miami (Fila.) Herald, 
with a total of 3,299,082 lines, 
‘was the leading newspaper in 
food advertising last year, ac- 
cording to a Media Records re- 
port issued this week. 

It also took top place in 1949 
retail grocery linage, while the 
Chicago Daily News was the 
leader in general food advertis- 
ing. The News = led six-day 
Papers in total food linage. 

The top 10 papers in ‘each 
category are as follows: 


Total Food Linage 


Miami Herald — 3,299,082 
Houston Chroni: 
220,920 
icago Daily News (E) 3. 189,829 
Detroit. News (B43) 
Philadelphia 


1. 
2. 

( 
3. 
i 3,013,238 

* (Bas) 2,958,037 

6. Washington Star (E&S) 2,927,653 
7. Milwaukee Journal 

(E&s) 2,887,119 
8. Times-Herald 

(E&s) 2,775,945 
9. New Orleans Pi 




















Color ee) is popular in RIT’s Graphic snd course. Here 


is arranging a food pictur 





RIT Laboratory 


continued from page 5 





Times- 
‘a evens & & a aes) 2,767,986 
. Syracuse oO earn first-hand 
& American (E&S) 2,741,694 a in po Pent dle ms 
J on_newspri 
n.maraa tag) vaneane plied at oes tacts Yo Sr 
1. Miami Herald (M&S) 1,939,803 P. arts offers facilities to as- 
3. Houston —_ (aes) 1,908,870 sist in I printing —- 
. ston 061 . ' 
4. Miami News (E&S) 1,601,294 so. =, Oe et of RIT's 
5. Dallas Times-Herald 
(E&S) 1,538,530 total $5,000,000 plant is one of 
6. Pasadena Independent the most elaborate installations 
(M&S) 479,287 of precision-measurement de- 
z ee co ae (2) i300: 813 vices in the world. There also, 
ayune & States (M&3) 1,994,907 is an array of machinery for 
9. Evansville Courier 1,331,643 tool-making and pressure gaug- 
10. Evansville Press (E) 1,329,938 ing. 
General (Daily) Developments Open to All 
“All of _ fruits of our re- 
1. Chicago Daily News (E) 1.588.341 search,” Dr. Ellingson = 
(Toronto Star (E) 1,398,086) sized “belong to the indust 
a es 320,204) hile developments will 
2. Milwankes Journal (E) 1.294.853 be. made availabe to everyone.” 
ine (M) 1,267,946 Any revenue that might ac- 
Sn ee 1.255.865 Crue from patents, he expained, 
(Toronto Teilegram pie ay — be applied to the research 
(E) 1,230,841 All financial support to 
(Montreal Star (E) 1,218,408 yp program is being asked on 
4. Cleveland Press (E 6.687 that basis, without reservation. 
t. Detroit News (2) (z) Yistzi9 _ Looking to the day when the 
8. Sacramento Bee (z) Lui77it , $1,000,000 annual contribution 
. on vi . re be realized, 
10. Providence Bulletin (E) 1,114,264 a 2. oa EE. y ys a 
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new RIT Buildin which would 
be devoted entirely to research 
activity in letterpress, offset, and 

gravure printing; in photome- 
chanical veproduction methods; 
in plate duplication procedures. 

“Practical considerations,” he 
said, “dictate that the initial 
emphasis of the research pro- 
gram be pleced on an evalua- 
tion and improvement of con- 
ventional processes to result in 
an evaluation of new applica- 
tions and techniques.” 

Until recently, when Dr. El- 
lingson was able to have RIT 
embark on initial research proj- 
ects, the Institute concerned it- 
self * primarily with the training 
of young men and momen as 
printing technicians. No at- 
tempt has been made to supply 
a lot of manpower for the print- 
ing industry 

Technicians Trained 

To insure that the Institute’s 

graduate hes a_ well-rounded, 





complete training, its curriculum 
has been continually revised and 
revised to include new develop- 
ments. In the linecasting ma- 
ag 7, ; ese a now a. =. 
ry of Tele’ setter-equip, 

machines and students get ‘gate ti- 
mate knowledge of productive 
capacity of conventional 
type” processes. By personal 4 
eration they mY pg capabi. 

ties of tape-punching apparatus. 

RIT’s printing Soames he nes 
gained such high regard 
equipment neapbastoets bee 
for space in which to 
their machines. They earn divi- 
dends frequently when students 
come up with ideas inspired by 
comparison of machines. Half 
a dozen different makes of flat- 
bed presses are lined up in one 
classroom where students can 
work all of them under con- 
trolled conditions. 

Local money built Clark . 
which houses the —-_ & 
partment, RIT is a privately-en- 
dowed, non-profit educational 
institution, which, according to 
Dr, Ellingson, has the manpow- 
er with technical and practical 
know-how to teach and to pro- 
vide a nucleus for research in 
printing and its related fields. 

“Outstanding scientific, 4 
nical and business leaders,” he 
said, “have indicated their will- 
ingness to serve on the industry 
advisory committee of the re- 
search center.” 


Spokane Publishes 
a 
‘Progress Edition 

SPOKANE, Wash.—Information 
from thousands of sources is 
compressed into seven tabloid 
sections in the 1950 Progress 
Edition of the Spokane Spokes- 
man-Review. 

The resultant 144 tabloid 

ges, illustrated almost entire- 

y with color photography, pro- 
vide basic in’ ‘ormation on the 
“Inland Empire.” 

The edition was published 
Jan. 22 and included the regular 
64 full-sized pages, the 16-page 
tabloid Sunday magazine and 
the 24-page This Week. 
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Phila. Bulletin 
Starts Contest: 
$17,875 Prizes 


PHILADELPHIA — The Philadel- 
phia Bulletin this week joined 
the parade of newspapers = 
soring a regional 


by the H. H. Hollister o 

tion, circulation prometion firm. 
One of the largest contets 
ever to run in the Bulletin, it 

is designed to 

day edition, al 

puzz! 





in the Boston (Mass.) Glob: 
has appeared in_ the Seattle 
( Wash.) PP Times, Salt Lake Trib- 
une-Telegram, and the Los An- 
geles Mirror. 

The idea was conceived be- 
fore the war was 
= Tacoma (Wash.) News-Trib- 

me and Houston (Tex.) Chron- 

iele. The plan ts copyrighted. 


1,800 Employes Join 


Gannett Pension Plan 
OCHESTER, N. Y.—Nearly all 
elinibie employes of the Gan- 
nett Company, Inc., had signed 
up for the rm’s participating 
pension plan by the Jan. 31 
deadline, company spokesmen 
announced this week. 

Some 1,800 employes at 22 
newspapers and six radio sta 
tions signed up. Those who de 
cided not to join in the plan— 
less than 1% of those eligible— 
told officials they were staying 
out for personal reasons. Many 
of those, it was learned, are 
young women who expect to be 
married before long. 

Another 1,200 aatepes were 
not eligible to sign up for the 
pension plan, either because 
they were above the maximum 
age of 64% or because they 
have not served five years with 
the company, the minimum 
length of employment for pen 
sion eligibility. 

Those too old to be included 
under the plan will receive re 
tirement benefits under a_sepa- 
rate officials 
added. 

Employes with less than five 
years’ service will be given an 
opportunity to join in the pen 
sion plan as they become ell- 
gible, it was pointed out. 

Under the program, the aver 
age employe contributes about 
3% of his earnings. At his 
tirement at 65, he will receive 
between 25% and 50% year 
of his annual earnings, depe 
ing on length of service re 
=. benefits. anon 

e@ ~program was wor o 
with Travelers Insurance Co. 


arrangement, 
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‘LET'S TALK CLASSIFIED’ 





Every CAM Is Invited 
To Speak In This Column 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM, Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


WITH INCREASED interest being 
shown in —-. a 
wspapers over the 
a Eprror & is 
inaugurating this n weekly 
feature. It will be ye en- 
tirely to the reporting of inter- 
esting highlights in the servic- 
ing, developing and publishing 
of this vital section of the news- 
per. 
» Within the next few weeks, 
CAMs throughout the 
coaniry will be invited to send 
in their expressions on various 
fied subjects; brief sur- 
veys may also be made for a 
consensus of opinion. 
Regardless, CAMs all 
size newspapers are urged to 
take advantage of this weekly 
feature to publicize their suc- 
pt ngee it be in advertis- 
ing cop special features, pres- 
tions, Wromotions, clerical 
— g methods, or what 


"te purpose of this weekly 
article is to keep newspaper 
le better informed about 
ed ve! g. Volun- 
tary contributions will demon- 
strate a united effort in our ob- 
jective to profitably develop 
Classified. 


‘A Sad _ Picture’ 
Linage figures for 1949 in 
co! son to 1948 showed a 


rather sad picture for our di- 
vision in comparison to the 
= registered by Retail and 
ational. The nationwide loss 
probably averaged between 8% 
and 9%. In the East, this aver- 
age hovered around the 6% 
figure 


Frankly, we should not con- 
sider this a serious loss by any 
it should be 


el. Classified enjoyed a 
‘field year” during 1948. Help 
Wanted space reached new all- 
time highs on the majority of 
newspapers. The Real Estate 
market was in a “booming 
stage” as a result of a continua- 
tion of the housing shortage. 

er were desperate for list- 


Eiteratty, anything of value 
could be sold and Classified 
Proved the fastest method of 
producing the prospects. We all 
temember the demand for trans- 
Portation. Families who were 
unable to purchase new cars 
during the war years were 
teady and willing to trade for 

ter used cars. Dealers were 
having their heyday. 
owners found it easier to sell 
their cars and took advantage 
of the market. 

1948 Stands Out 
Yes, 1948 will be a Classified 
a will stand out in his- 
found the picture 
a The need for help 


Private ¢ 


diminished and created the 
largest loss of any one classifi- 
cation. Facts and figures would 
no doubt prove that, if Help 
Wanted had continued on the 
1948 we would be boast- 
ing of 1949 as the banner Clas- 


coy. year. a 2 while the 
ss in linage is not pleasant to 
take, it should be led as 


a healthy lowing r- , avian 
the newspapers a more. diversi- 
fied section of classification rep- 
sentation. 

To look on the brighter -_ 
the CAMs are now faced wi 
a better opportunity to post — 
signs for the months that lie 
ahead. A double challenge to 
not ns make gains over 1949, 
but to make 1980 at least com- 
parable to the record °48. It 
can be done with greater sales 
ideas and effort on classifica- 
tions still riding high in reader 
attraction and public demand. 

Everyone in our individual 
plants should be made more 
cognizant of the value of the 
Classified Want Ad Section to 
his newspaper. Every employe, 
from the pressman to the pub- 

isher, can be a Classified sales- 
man for the mutual benefit of 
the ne aper and the reader 
who would welcome the profit- 
able suggestions. 

Only ‘Exclusive’ Feature 


Classified is the TOP feature 
of the newspaper and it can be 
proven. There is not a single 
de ment that makes or re- 
ceives as much daily contact 
with the public as Classified. 
Ask the P operators who re- 


ceive the greatest number of 
calls. Check with the mail 
clerk to see who receives the 
greatest amount of business by 
mail. Spend an hour at the 
front counter and compare the 





Paul H. Fitcher, left. classified 
advertising manager, Hartford 
(Conn.) Times, receives con- 
gratulations from Business Man- 
ager David R. Daniel on his 25th 
anniversary with the Gannett 
newspaper. 
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number of requests concerning 
Classified with that of another 
department. 

of this means our Classi- 
fied representatives, be it the 


adtaker, solicitor, or counter — 


times. 
is the only Lage 
sive feature the newspa) 


boast about. The news a given given - 
comics 


by the air-waves. The 
through comic books. Feature 
writers are generally radio com- 
mentators. Editorials come the 
closest to being exclusive, but 
from a national stand; it, they 
are covered in magazines. Dis 
play adve is spread 
among other mi 

There is no > other means for 
Se SS ee 
other than newspaper Classifi 
ads. Because of their variety, 
they answer the daily problems 
of living. Where to work, 
where to live, where to buy 
good transportation, where to 
borrow money, where to get a 
et) the home, or recover it 

Classified is a feature written 
by the people themselves; a 
feature that does not cost the 
newspapers, but it is 
one for which they are paid to 


publish. 
These are the points that 
should be driven home in the 
minds of our own employes. 
et well acquainted 
feature of their 
newspaper. Inspire them with 
the realization of the important 
part e plays in the lives of the 
people which makes it that 
much more important to news- 
paper readers. They not 
have to be equipped with rate 
cards and othef statistical mate- 
rial. Simply confidence in the 
medium as a forceful method 
of helping their friends as they 
face daily problems. If we 
make them Classified boosters, 
we develop a powerful force 
of word-of-mouth promotion. 
(Communications may be ad- 
dressed directly to Mr. Tushing- 
ham at Camden, or to Eprror & 
PUBLISHER, 1475 B’way, N.Y.C.) 


Come to Churchl 
AT east one Leslie, Mich. 
church has unoccupied pews on 
Sunday morning, judging from 
a recent classified ad in e 
Leslie Local-Republican. 
ad, under the “wanted” section, 
read: “Look here! 
Men, women and children to sit 
in slightly used pews Sunday 
mornings, 10 o'clock. Leslie 
Methodist Church.” 


80 At Toronto Parley 
Toronto — Classified advertis- 
ing managers of the eastern 
United States and Canada met 
here Jan. 16 for their 17th an- 
nual meeting. Anthony T. Pow- 
derly, Rochester (N. Y.) Demo- 
crat & ghey was chairman, 
and R. K. Stocks of the Toronto 
Globe & Mail welcomed the 80 
admen from 50 papers. Attend- 
ing from ANCA were, Presi- 
dent T. Frank James, Jr., St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, and 
bh ag ey Walter Campbell, 
Detroit Free Press. 








John Panagos. left. has been 
promoted to CAM on the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) News to succeed 


newly- 


Howard Grothe, right 
director. 


named advertising 


New Low Rate 
For Transient 

Cuicaco—In an effort to de- 
used merchan- 
dise, the Chicago Herald-Amer- 
ican has announced a new low 
cost rate of one line three times 
for $1. 
This new rate for “person-to- 
person” want ads is effective 
Feb. 5 in the daily and Sunday 
issues of the Hearst paper. As 
the name implies, *“person- -to- 
want ads” are for the 
use of private individuals only, 
Karl Nations, classified man- 
ager, exp Other classi- 
fications at regular a oe are 
available to commercial firms. 

Under the new low cost rate 
announced by the H-A, the 
three-time ad will be cancelled 
if the ad gets results before its 
expiration. No refunds will be 
made for early results, it was 
stated. 

The former H-A rate for such 
advertising was $1.71 for a 
three-time, one-line ad daily. 


_ Car Copy 


Francisco — Classified 
odvuibian managers of North- 
ern California newspapers gath- 
ered here Jan. 30, for a _ 
discussion on new car Cop, 

Earl Dahlen of Hughson's, 


he observed. 

Guy Daniel, San Francisco 
Examiner, argued that classified 
helps sell new autos and should 
be utilized as a sales tool. 


‘Homes for Children’ 

Toronto — The Toronto Tele- 
gram ——- it will carry 
any ssified advertisements 
offering to rent an apartment, 
duplex, house or self-contained 
flat to a family with children. 
Campaign is being publicized 
also on billboards as “Homes 
for Children.” 


Schmidt Appointed 
BALTIMORE — Walter C. 
Schmidt has been appointed 
classified advertising manager 
of the Sunpapers. He had been 
assistant CAM. Before coming 
= Baltimore last August, he had 
m classified man z. s the 
Charlotte (N. C.) and 
New Orleans (La.) hon. 
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How're Crops? Mr. Kan 
Reaps Harvest of News 


Go.pssoro, N. C.—The News- 
Argus, circulating in a pre- 
ponderantly rural county, has 
inaugurated an unusual news 
beat. Lincoln Kan, full-blooded 
but American-born Chinese, 
rides each day up and down the 
highways and bylanes of the 
countryside, traveling far off 
the main roads, to report life 
on the county’s farms. 

Each afternoon, his column, 
around 1,000 or more words, 
presents a gossipy, chatty pic- 
ture of the rural life he has 
seen on the day before. Kan’s 
technique is to tramp to the 
kitchens of housewives, or to 
lean over a fence and talk to 
a farmer, or visit the commun- 
ity school or the filling stations 
and country stores. 

I of the material he 
brings back involves the state 
of crops, the health of the 
amily or farm animals, the ac- 
quisitions of equipment, the 
comings and goings of the farm- 
ers, Or some more whimsical 
happening. The column is 
packed with names and places. 

The farm folk have accepted 
Kan casually and with respect 
and affection. The slight young 
man wouldn’t weigh 120 pounds 
dripping wet with his pockets 
full of rocks, but he is regarded 
as a hard worker and an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant and friendly 
youngster. All he knows about 
farming is what he has picked 
up on his rounds, but by now 
he knows what is significant 
and of interest to a farmer—the 
need for hog-killing weather, 
the urgency of weed-chopping, 
the digging of a well, filling a 
and the tragedy of a lost 
c . 


Since Kan makes his trips ac- 
cording to a schedule, his visits 
are anticipated by those on his 

beat. Some of them jot down 
notes against his ted com- 


pounded a typewriter or did a 
bit of leg work, but just the 
same he’s the Man of the Year 
so far as newsmen are con- 
cerned. 

His name is John Ozanich, 
president of a mine union local 
at the Robena mine of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. He set a new 
pattern in relationships be- 
tween a union official and the 
press when he had a telephone 
installed in his home. That in- 
novation was followed with an- 
other when he not only was at 
home when the phone rang but 
was willing to give out with a 
statement when a_ reporter 
called him. 

Compared to most local pres- 
— the Sphinx is a chatter- 

“4 


Newsmen from Uniontown, 
Brownsville and Waynesburg 
had Mr. Ozanich all to them- 
selves during the early stages 
of the strike. It was like a 
new day in smalltown journal- 
ism to find a local president 
who would candidly say a strike 
meeting had been called and 
that the men in his organization 
would or would not be report- 
ing for work on a certain shift. 

The city cousins from the 
Pittsburgh dailies and wire 
services were not far behind 
in beating a track to the new 
discovery’s door, with the re- 
sult that when strike interest 
reached its peak Mr. Ozanich 
was the most quoted man in the 
soft coal fields. 


de Roos Succeeds Caen 
With ‘Now Hear This’ 


San FRANcIscO— Robert M. 
de Roos has been selected by 
the San Francisco Chronicle to 
write its daily local column, an 
assignment vacated when Herb 
Caen joined the San Francisco 

zx 





ing, so that no item will be 
overlooked. And it is a rare 
day that he does not have sev- 
eral invitations to lunch in a 
farm kitchen. 
_if Kan is a stranger to farm 
life, he is no stranger to North 
olina. As an infant, he lived 

here briefly with his father, 
who was an official of the Chi- 
nese-American Tobacco Co. He 
lived in China between the ages 
of 2 and 16, returning to Amer- 
ica to enter the University of 
North Carolina, where he ma- 
jored in political science. He 
returned to Asia again for 1943- 
1946, this time with the OSS. 
Mine Union Official 
Talks—to Reporters! 

WAYNESBURG, Pa. — Newsmen 
covering the soft coal strike in 
southwestern Pennsylvania the 
past fortnight have an unofficial 
candidate for Pulitzer honors 
in advancing the cause of strike 
journalism. 

He’s a fellow who never 
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“Now Hear This,” reminiscent 
of the shipboard notice of a 
loudspeaker announcement, is 
the title selected for the column 
which made its bow Jan. 29. 

Mr. de Roos has been with 
the Chronicle since 1945. A 
Stanford University graduate of 
1934, he was successively a 
Merced (Calif.) Sun Star re- 
porter, on the copy desk, a re- 
porter and assistant city editor 
of the San Francisco News and 
then San Francisco bureau head 
for Time and Life, before join- 
ing the Chronicle. 


Feeding 50 at $1 Each 
Proves He’s an Expert 


Cincinnati, O.—Jerry Ranso- 
hoff, Post reporter who writes 
a_woman’s page column called 
“The Male in the Kitchen,” was 
dared by Mary Wood, radio 
television editor, to demonstrate 
his culinary ability. Jerry had 
bragged he could cook dinner 
for the entire Post editorial 
staff for a buck a head. 


Mr. Ransohoff threw the 
party in the lodge at Mt. Airy 
Forest, a city park, and 50 hun- 
gry mou! showed up. It was 
the first time he’d had to pre- 
pare so large a feast, but hav- 
ing been warned in advance, 
he spent hours getting tips from 
professional chefs. 

With the aid of Sue, his wife, 
he evolved a 25-pound beef 
roast, with plenty of vegetables, 
salad and dessert kept the 
cost to that dollar. 


1,300 Pack Armory 
To Honor ‘Uncle Bud’ 

PorTLAND, Me.—The greatest 
event in Maine sporting circles 
wasn’t a sporting event at all 
but the testimonial dinner 
staged Jan. 29 for Worthen C. 
“Bud” Cornish, sports editor of 
the Portland Evening Express 
and Sunday Telegram. 

Thirteen hundred persons, in- 
cluding the Governor of Maine, 
jammed the armory and several 
hundred were turned away 
from the dinner itself because 
of limited facilities, but were 
allowed to come in for the pro- 
gram. 

There was no special reason 
for the testimonial except that 
in 27 years as a sports writer 
on Guy Gannett newspapers, 
Bud, or Uncle Bud as he is fa- 
miliarly known, has made hun- 
dreds of friends. 

The testimonial was staged 
by the Knights of Columbus. 
Bud is an Episcopalian. 

Among those most thrilled at 
the affair, next to Mr. Cornish 
himself, was his son, Bill, 
motherless since a small boy. 
Bud has been both father and 
mother to him. 

Mr. Cornish was given $1,000, 
a traveling bag, and a plaque, 
from the State Bowling Associa- 

on. 


Richardson Returns; 
‘Lucky Assignment’ 

San Francisco—Wayne Rich- 
ardson flew in here Feb. 1 from 
Tokyo and his thrilling experi- 
ences aboard the Flying Arrow 
during which he bottled up an 
international story for 20 days. 

he saga began when Mr. 
Richardson, Associated Press 
correspondent, learned of the 
plan to sail for Shanghai four 
days before the Flying Arrow 
left Hongkong and continued to 
the Communist-held port of 
Tsingtao. 

Here, Mr. Richardson was 
back in the AP office where 
he began as a telegrapher 30 
years ago. Next stop is his 
home in Phoenix and then 
comes reassignment to domestic 
AP duties. 

Amid greetings from AP 
staffers he displayed the pass 
he made of an expired FCC 
radio operator’s permit, a Fly- 
ing Arrow stamp and a photo. 
He told of shifting from pas- 
senger to crewman so he could 
inspect Tsingtao; recalled the 
worry when an accidental re- 
mark in Hongkong caused dis- 
closure of his plan to board the 
ship and the near-sighted boy 
and Communist girl who trailed 
him about Tsingtao, taking 
notes. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “it was 
a lucky assignment.” 





Walsh to Direct 
Circulation on 
Chicago H-A 





Walsh Deuel 


Cuicaco—Donald J. Walsh, 
former Chicago newspaper cir- 
culation executive and state di- 
rector of public safety since last 
May, has been appointed Chi- 
cago Herald-American director 
of circulation, it was announced 
by Worth C. Coutney, publisher 
of the Hearst paper. 

Mr. Walsh, who will take 
over his new duties sometime 
during February, succeeds Clar- 
ence R. Deuel, who has resigned 
after nine years as circulation 
director of the Herald-Ameri- 
can. 

“I intend to take a long rest 
in the South,” said Mr. Deuel. 
“After that I plan to return to 
the newspaper field.” 

Mr. Walsh, 50, a native Chi- 
cagoan, began newspaper work 
as secretary to the late Victor 
Lawson, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, in 1920. Mr. 
Walsh was with the Daily News 
until 1942. 

He served as secretary to the 
late Walter A, Strong and the 
late Col. Frank Knox, who suc 
ceeded Mr. Strong as publisher 
of the Daily News. Col. Knox 
appointed Mr. Walsh circula- 
tion manager in 1934. He re 
mained in that post until his 
resignation to become circula- 
tion director of Marshall Field's 
new Chicago Sun early in 1 
Before the merger of the Sun 
and the Chicago Times in 1947, 
Mr. Walsh resigned. 

Mr. Walsh managed the sena- 
torial campaign of Paul 
Douglas, who was elected in 
November, 1948. 

Deuel a Hearst Veteran 

Clarence (“Red”) Deuel, re 
tiring circulation director, start- 
ed with the Hearst newspapers 
in 1903 as a mailer for the old 
Chicago Evening American. 
had previously been a news 
paperboy for the old O 
(Neb.) Bee. He became supet- 
intendent of the Americans 
mailing department and_ then 
advanced into the circulation 
department, where he sé 
as country, city-and suburban 
manager before his appointment 
as assistant circulation manager. 

In 1933, he became circula 
tion manager of the old Chicag® 
Herald-Examiner, Hearst morn- 
ing paper. two years, 
he resigned to establish a maga 
zine and newspaper distribution 
agency in Asheville, N. C. 

Mr. Deuel returned to the 
Herald-American as circulation 
director in 1941, 
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Entertainment Trend 
Criticized by Editor 


WHEN SALEs LAG, look for the reason. 
Is your newspaper doing its job well? 
Is the Circulation Department being given a good product 


to merchandise? 


the paper full of interesting material that people will 


want to read? 
Are you creating a product 
one day? 


that no one will dare miss for 


Those were the questions which John R. Herbert, managing 
editor of the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot Ledger asked in an address 


(which follows) before the 
Circulation Managers A 





By John R. Herbert 


annual meeting of the New England 
iation, Jan. 18, at Boston. 


Managing Editor. Quincy (Mass.) Patriot Ledger 


IN THE YEARS when radio was 

developing there were those 

ers who felt newspapers 
were all done. 

Radio has 
been a success- 
ful advertising 
media. But ra- 
dio has been 
unable to de- 
stroy newspa- 
pers. Instead, 
we find i 
itself being de- 
stroyed by tele- 
vision. 

The great les- 
sn we must 
learn is that if ; 
we newspaper people stick to 
the job that is essentially ours, 
we have nothing to fear. 

What happened to the radio 
industry is rather easy to see. 
Radio could have been a prime 
source of public information. 
Instead it degenerated rapidly 
into an entertainment media. 
The presentation of public in- 
formation b a ry 
ad minor function of radio. 
The only competition radio 
gives newspapers is in spot 
ltews announcements. 

In Entertainment Field 


I think radio has whetted 
public interest in news events 
and it has given us a great op- 
Pertunity to present the com- 
plete story. ‘ 

I have never yet listened to 
aradio news broadcast and felt 
satisfied that I knew what was 

gon. If I was particularly 

ested in a story, I knew 
that I had to wait until I saw 
& daily newspaper before I 
‘ould get the full information 
amd this experience has been 
Wdergone by millions of people 
al over the United States. 

So when radio abandoned the 
public information area to move 
Wer into the field of entertain- 
Ment, it was competing against 
the motion picture theaters 
father than against newspapers, 
al of which helped us. 

Now with television, we dis- 
‘over that, like radio, entertain- 

t is to be its dominant 
e. Telévision could be a 

Steat public information media 
Sut it will not be. Television 
} A the great entertainment 

a. 





Herbert 





The movies, too, could have 
been a great public information 


media but they abandoned the 
field of public information and 
turned to entertainment as their 
primary function. , 

So today we have radio, tele- 
vision and motion pictures 
locked in mortal combat and 
the fight is strictly to capture 
the great American entertain- 
ment audience rather than try- 
ing to take over the field of 
public information. —— 

us we have the public in- 
formation field all to ourselves 
by default. 

Our Great Opportunity 

This should be our great op- 
portunity to serve America and 
serve it well. 

I am disturbed when I find 
some newspapers thinking their 
primary job is to provide enter- 
tainment. . 

I am not against comic strips 
and cross word puzzles and 
other such items in a daily 
newspaper but they should be 
a minor rather than a major 
part of our activity. ob 
and the task to which we have 
been dedicated is to provide 
public information. It is our 
responsibility to see that we 
do this above all else. If we 
turn away from this job and go 
into the entertainment business 
we will be sunk in the fight 
now under way for the enter- 
tainment audience. We want no 
part of the fight and we should 
stay out of it. 

Let’s keep our eye on the job 
that is ours. 

I appreciate the fact that 
your principal interest is to sell 
newspapers and I can assure 
you gentlemen that if your 
newspapers will do the job they 
are called upon to perform, you 
will be able to sell papers much 
more easily. 

Now what 
should do? 

Coverage of Local Scene 

Well first of all, we need to 
provide adequate coverage of 
the local scene. 

And secondly we need to pro- 
vide coverage of national and 
the international scene in terms 
of local understanding. 

It is my feeling that we 
dodge our responsibility if we 
fail to provide coverage that 
is adequate, complete and 
understandable. This latter re- 

(Continued on page 51) 


is this job we 
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Texas publishers h 


d two 








of Texas Press Association. Gold-plaied plaq 


bers of their fraternity at meeting 
were ted to 





Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby (second from right), executive vicepresident 
Houston Post, and Joe T. Cook (right), editor and manager, Mission 


Times. Also pictured are Deskins 


Wells, publisher, Wellington 


Leader, who made presentation to Mr. Cook. and Mrs. Corinne Neal 


Cook, publisher, Texas M: 





Texans Honor 
Two at TPA’s 
Winter Parley 


Austin, Tex.—Presentation of 
two gold-plated plaques was a 
highlight of the annual mid- 
winter meeting of the Texas 
Press Association here, Jan. 28. 
Honors went to Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, executive vicepresident 
of the Houston Post, and Joe T. 
Cook, editor and manager of the 
Mission Times. 

Mrs. Hobby was honored for 
her year as president of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association. She was the first 
woman ever elected to that of- 
fice. Mr. ix received the 
recognition for his election to 
the presidency of the National 
Editorial Association. 

The presentation ceremony 
was a part of the closing ban- 
quet. Deskins Wells, publisher 
of the Wellington Leader, pre- 
sented the plaque to Mr. Cook. 
Mrs. Hobby received her plaque 
from Mrs. Corinne Neal Cook, 
publisher of the Texas Mes- 
quiter at Mesquite. 

James D. Arrington, publish- 
er of the Collins (Miss.) News- 
Commercial, was banquet 
speaker. 

Attendance at the meeting 
was more than 25% greater 
than at any other January TPA 
session, according to President 
Van Stewart, publisher of the 
Ochiltree County Herald. The 
convention began with : break- 
fast for which the jo. ualists 
were guests of the Austi. Amer- 
ican-Statesman, with Louis N. 
Goldberg as host. 

Speakers at various sessions 
included Texas Attorney Gen- 
eral Price Daniel, co-owner of 
two Texas newspapers; Fred W. 
Hill, Hamburg (Ia.) Reporter; 
Prof. Tom Barnhart, University 
cf Minnesota School of Journal- 
ism; Stewart Harrel, University 
of Oklahoma; Wes Izzard, Ama- 
rillo Globe-News, and Claude 
Thomas, Western Newspaper 
Union, Oklahoma City. 


who p 


ted Mrs. Hobby’s plaque. 





Walters Says 
Asia May Take 
‘50 Spotlight 


Cuicaco—Asia may well take 
the news play away from Eu- 
rope in 1950, according to Basil 
L. Walters, executive editor of 
Knight Newspapers and head 
of the Chicago Daily News For- 
eign Service, in his quarterly 
report to CDNFS clients. 


what takes 
world-wide,” says Mr. 
pointing out that Hal O’Flah- 
erty, director of the Daily News 
Foreign Service, had that possi- 
bility in mind when he reorgan- 
-_ the service on a 


sis. 
In addition to having men on 
Daily 


don, George Weller in 
Rome. Both have serv in 
the Far East. Bill Stoneman, 


currently in Paris, is also 
equipped because of his recent 
work in United Nations, it was 
stated. Likewise, Mr. O’Flah- 
erty, former Far Eastern corre- 
spondent, will p: particular 
attention to developments in 
Washington and Lake Success 
os with the Asiatic prob- 
em. 


Editorial Comment 
On Election Upheld 


SaLtem, Ore.—Circuit Judge 
Vandenberg declared an invol- 
untary nonsuit in a $150,000 li- 
bel suit instituted by former 
Sheriff A. . Burk against 
George Putnam, publisher of 
the Salem Capital Journal. 

Mr. Burk charged an editorial 
in October, 1948, was defama- 
tory and aided in his defeat 
for reelection. Judge Vanden- 
berg held the editorial was 
neither libelous nor malicious 
and contained fair comment on 
ublic questions, during a po- 
itical campaign. 
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New WU Press Rates 
Stiff, Says Auditor 


By Robert MacKenzie 


Editorial Auditor, Chicago Sun-Times 


Union TELEGRAPH 
Co. has announced changes in 
its domestic telegraph rates ef- 
fective Feb. 1, the first such 
move in three years. The action, 
the company says, is designed to 
“insure equal charges for equal 
Pm ey and eliminate incon- 

ncies.” 

Western Union officials be- 
lieve the newly adopted rates 
may show an ove increase 
in ona of 2%%. This would 

losses caused 
by Rcneaes labor and material 
charges, they contend. 


Cites FCC Comment 
On the other hand, the Fed- 


16, 1949, says in part: 
“The company states that the 

new schedules are not 

to produce any material change 

in its revenues from domestic 
service.” 


The FCC's 
further states: 
“Rates for all classes of in- 
terstate message telegraph serv- 
ice—commercial and - govern- 
ment (including day letter, 
night letter and ‘serial) also 
press—are involved. The low- 
est charge under the new sched- 
ules for any non-deferred tele- 
graph mana. eg a _—- 
telegram is cents. Adjust- 
ments are aun in the ad- 
ditional word rates, as well as 
the mum message charge, 
for all classes of messages . . .” 

New Rates Irregular 

Contrary to the WU and the 
FCC statements, the new rate 
schedules seem to this writer 
to be irregular and confusing. 

Upon first glance it may ap- 
pear that no appreciable in- 
crease in expense may result to 
newspapers. 

However, closer examination 
discloses that newspapers will 
be faced in many instances with 
the highest dewestle telegraph 
charges in their history. 

This is particularly true in 
the press rate classification, 
where the Jargest volume of the 
newspaper’s business is done. 

Gives Some Examples 

A few examples illustrate 
this point: 

The 10-word message rate be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis 
increases only two cents, from 
58 to .60; but the a rate per 
1,000 words, day p' , goes up 
from $14.06 to $16.76, an 4 
—_ = a or 19%. 

e word message rate be- 
tween Chicago and New York 
City moves up only three cents, 
from .72 to .75, while the day 
press rate = Roy ~ words in- 


to $20.05, near]: 
$6 more, or $2001 r 
a is —— — Some 
move “down si- 
multaneously. * sail 
‘wor 


announcement 


message rate, 


10-wo: 
Chicago to Detroit, DECREAS- 
10 


ES 12 cents, .72 to .60; yet the 
1,000 arge increases, 
$14.10 to $16.70, or $2.60 mo 
This latter ——- is cet 
as uniform as cable press 
rate, Tokyo to Chicago, which 
is .10% per word ordinary 
press, while the rate Chicago 
to Tokyo is .08%. 
Compares Old and New 


NPR is one-half DPR, with 
the same proportionate increas- 


es. 

It will be observed in the sec- 
ond half of the chart that the 
new press rates between Chi- 
cago the major midwest 
college cities—where substan- 

tial filings are made in the cov- 
erage of football and _ inter- 
scholastic sports—show a mixed 
result. Three cities have in- 
creased rates; three show a de- 
crease, though small compar- 
atively, and four cities’ rates 
remain unchanged. 

These are but a few examples 
of anomalies in the application 
of the new rates which are 
certain to put more furrows on 
the brows of managing editors, 
as the added charges unfold in 
their monthly bills. 

Intrastate Changes Due 

The cause of these anomalies 
lies in the adjustments made 
in the additional word rates, as 
well as the changes in the mini- 
mum message charges. 

Intrastate rates, with the ex- 


ception of Delaware, Iowa, 
Minnesota and Texas, which 
have already been approved, 


will become effective in the re- 
maining states at later dates in 





EXAMPLES OF RATE CHANGES 








10-word Telegram 1,000 Words DPR Press Rate 
ee Old Rate New Rate Old Rate New Rate % Change 
tw : 
: $ .58 $ .60 $14.06 $16.70 19 
+72 -60 14.10 16.70 19 
-72 -75 14.10 20.05 42 
-72 -75 14.10 20.05 42 
-72 -75 14,10 20.05 42 
-87 -90 20.09 23.40 16) 
-87 -90 20.09 23.40 16 
-87 1.05 20. 26.75 
1.08 1.05 24.12 26.75 10% 
1.08 1.25 24.12 30.12 25 
Betw Chi and Major 
Mid-West ae Cities 
i . -72 60. 14.10 16.70 19 
-72 -60 14.10 -70 19 
-72 -60 14.10 -70 19 
-60 -50 4.06 13.38 4 
-60 -50 14.06 13.38 4 
-60 -50 14.06 13.38 . 4% 
36 -40 10.02 10.03 nochange 
36 -40 10.02 —- - 
.39 -40 10.03 | ales 
39 -40 10.C3 _——_<- © 
+24 -35 4.04 6.72 66 








compliance with state commis- 
sion regulations, according to 
Western Union. 

The proposed city-wide rate 
increase adds up the _—— of 
all. Local rates will increase, 
with the state’s approval, from 
.24 to 35 for a 10-word tele- 
gram; te the press rate in- 
creases fro $4.04 per 1,000 
DPR to $6.72 per 1,000 DPR, or 


66%. 


Sikes Heads 


Research Group 


Allen B. Sikes, service man- 
ager of Bureau of Advertising, 
ANPA, and Richard ol- 
brook, head of copy nage at 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., were elected presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer, re- 
spectively, last week. 

Other members of the execu- 
| nag committee elected include: 

Dr. Lawrence Deckinger, Biow 
Company, Inc., and Mills Shep- 
ard, McCall Corp. 





104-Page Special 
For Florida Daily 


Fort Myers, Fla—The Fort 
Myers News-Press published § 
104-page special tion Feb. 1 
commemorating the centennial 
of Fort Myers and Southwest 
Florida. 

The edition—16,000 copies— 
broke all records for size and 
circulation. The 104 pages ex- 
ceeded the previous local rec 
ord of 88 pages set in 1928 by 
the Tropical News, predecessor 
of the News-Press. 


Writing Award Goes 
To Morley Cassidy 

PHILADELPHIA — The 
Collegian will pi 


resent 
nual Public Service in sou 
ism award Feb. 9 to Morley Cas 
sidy, foreign correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Bulletin. 

He is being honored for his 
articles on the Vatican and so 
d medicine in Britain. 















OFFICER GROUP TO GUIDE NAEA 


Officers and direct 





ago last week. Leit fe right: Seated—Robert C. Pace, Denville ie, iy secretary-treasurer: ‘Louis EB 
id -Times, first vicepresident; George G. Steele, 
'yman, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette, secon 


‘Heindel, Madison (Wis.) State Jo 


delphia (Pa.) Bulletin, president: Herbert G. 
president; and Harold V. see Worcester ‘Wend Telegram-Gazette and Post. retiring 


Standing—Seigel Mayer, Marshfield (Wis.) News Herald: Harry Saul, Winnipeg (Man.) Free Press 


at annual 





Advertising E ti 


So 


an 


Russell Harris, Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier-Express; Laurence T. Knott, Chicago Sun-Times; James 1 
Armistead, Nashville (Tenn.) Banner and Tennessean: Walter E. Sotherland, Sioux oan (Ia.) ie) 


nal-Tribune; Thomas G. DeVaney, Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald: Russell E. 
Herald-Leader: and Richard J. Jones, Portland (Ore.) O 
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Newspaper Representative 





McKinney Asks Closer 
Rep-Publisher Tie-Up 


By James L. Collings 


Ray McKinney likes to talk. 
+. =e sit at his 3 over 
at J. McKinney & Son, of 


which Te is peedkiend, and un- 
furl his tongue on many sub- 
ts—on baseball, fiat adver- 
rates, representatives — 
e hu- 


in 1938. He'll gladiy give Roch 
or two from 


ragra: 
ch ‘of the a oa in the busy 
bookstore of his mind. 
Country-Style Manhattan 
He does it in relaxed, I've- 
t - all - the - time - in-the-world 
ion, seated there in a 
rumpled looseness, much like a 
guy at a family reunion leaning {5 
back in his chair after a com- 
bination of a few drinks and 
turkey and chicken and cake 
and potato salad. 
He’s country-style in Manhat- 












Raymond H. has p fea- 
tures, hair that’s . e ar- 
ent with time and 4 


eyes that move mongoose- 
fast when he’s skidding to a 
halt before a new thought and 
lines across his high forehead 
that look like detours off the 
main highway. He is 62. 
“Newspapers and the repre- 
sentatives business,” he said, 
“will both profit as they come 
doser together. They have 
thown this tendency since the 
teconstruction of the Bureau 
« eovertisne. 
publisher should strive 
this vee relationship. 


e and give him authority 


knows the problems of the 
seer. Of course, he’s sot to 
ive a broad knowledge of oon of Ge 
"he 
has that —— 
born in Rochester, 


entire business of advertisin 
In Mr. McKinney’s aa 

N. ‘he 

seventh of eight atteres, all 

but one of whom—his sister— 


et to 
ut at least I have 
snes there on the 


Anyway, when Ray was grad- 
uated he joined his father in 
New York. He got sand ‘in his 
sandals, as = J say in Miami, 
later and decided 

advertising. He opened a 
lon ion office for an American 
advertising agency, stayed there 
for two, years, then returned in 
1920 to me the & Son of 
his father’s business. 

Successful Philosopher 
the has pe well ont, ie 

e wa: leve’ gp yt a r SO- 

tn 1 the 

andak of the ‘Ameriean 
ial ation of Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives. Before that, he 
was president for two terms 
(1940-42) 
Newspaper Representatives. 
As hea 


York 
his ob; 


en existi: t.. New York and 
icago. at his prompt- 
ing, Comunitiaws representing 
the two met and set up tt 
laws for a new enseciation. : 


se. was called the AANR and 
was established Oct. 19, 1942. 
“I wanted everyone to be a 
member,” Mr. cKinney ex- 


for him—let the rep make 
e-ground decisions, and if 
makes mistakes, then they’re 


at’s the way we do it 
.” (It shouldn’t be hard 
trace the mistakes at J. P. 
ney & Son, for there are 
six employes in New York, 
in Chicago and two in San 
cisco. The company repre- 
the 21 Gannett Newspa- 
and the Williamsport (Pa.) 
azette.) 
He Should Be Boss 


“A man should be a represen- 
lative not only in name but in 





I think there are y 

bis ..- = =n Mg a... 
lec e rates, 

for instance, and the me - 
service, and the research 

ind the cooperative efforts, and 
the -¥ and fre- 


ign and 
and position of the ads. 
“In other wade, ane be _regre- 
ay ~ mublist serv- 
ok, . he 
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plained, “and so far we're doing 
very well—we’ ‘ve got lots of 
members.” 

Then his e pe —— to one 
side and bac! A new 
thought coming = 

“In selling my papers, I never 
forget the fact that I'd hate to 
be the only paper in ica 
advertising, say, Camel cigarets. 
Nothing can be all things to 
all people. You've got to have 
the support of all competition. 

“Newspapers, you know, are 

a product of the human mind. 
So as the mind grows and 
progresses, the newspapers grow 

And the papers 
— shown constant improve- 
men‘ 


Student of Papers 
“Besides being a eat = 
liever of luck in ness 
a great baseball fan, I’m oy a 
ee a of —- I —_ 


— oo rofession to 
ich we ay a ‘ae tor. 


of the New York th 


representatives. 


“I believe we should make 
man; 


of newspapers, 
McKinney, are the mergers ad- 
versely affecti ng the represen- 
tatives business 


“In general, no. It’s more a 
oaant of shifting the business 
around. One firm has the busi- 


the account gets another client 
or, much like a paper, consoli- 
dates with another representa- 


tives outfit. 
wth of circula- 


“But the 
tion and ad ge and advertis- 
greatly 


studying th 
nates me. The only —_ hob- 
cholog ‘tnd nak aking things ou 
chology ng > Z out 
of wood in 

He forgot ‘o oene'l the fine 
art of 


Kirkley oo 

WasHINncTon—Don J. Kirkley, 
former newspaperman has been 
appointed executive secretary of 
Controlled Circulation News- 
Paper Association. 


Osborn Honored 


By Associates 

CuHIca Guy S. Osborn, 
head of Cuber, ‘Scolere, Meek- 
er & Scott, publishers’ represen- 

tives, was honored here last 
week at a dinner marking his 
50th anniversary as a newspa- 
per representative. 

Mr. Osborn, who started with 
the Chic: Tribune in 1893 and 
opened his own representative 
business in 1900, was given a 
television set by publishers 
whose newspapers he now rep- 
sents, a S watch his 
partners, and a testimo - 
folio of letters from his friends 
and associates in the ad 





world. The latter was presented A 


by Otto Stadelman, media direc- 
tor, Needham, Louis & Brorby. 











es 
Typo Wage Hike 
a age a 
Not Justifi 
s s 
In Minneapolis 
Lis, Minn.—A ma- 
jority a state —— 
oom A has ruled there 
no justification for a | ——F.. 
an-hour pay scale increase for 
members of wy 1 
graphical Union No. at 
Minneapolis Star i “Lice 
recommending the newspapers 
outine 2 offer of a 5-cent 
our! 


‘eg Fo 





ness the 
facts and pe geo presented, the 
my, ¢ ~ commission mem- 

bers feel the union has failed 
to make a sufficient showing to 


to Oct. 1 
the previous contract expired. 
Ss 


Book on Libel 
Los = Leon R. 
Yankwich of U. S. District 
Court for the Southern District 
of Califo: author of a 
“It’s Libel or 
Co. here. 





FBI Sex Crime Advice: 
Spotlight the Offender 


By Jerry Walker 


BurraLo, N. Y.—An FBI for- 
mula for handling sex crime 
news would shield” the victim’s 
identity and turn the spotlight 
on the offender rather than on 
the lurid details of the offense. 

o is he? Where did he 
come from? How many crimes 
has he committed? at was 
done in each case? 

Those are the questions 
which the press should ask “in 
righteous indignation,” said 
Louis B. Nichols, assistant di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, in a talk be- 
fore 60 members of the New 
York State Society of News- 
paper Editors here Jan. 30. 

Common sense must prevail 
in newspaper handling of sex 
crime stories, he urged, reciting 
the fact that numerous crimes 
are not being reported because 
the victims and the families 
don’t want their names bandied 


about. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
has recommended that editors 
withhold the names of victims, 
even from coverage of trials, 
the editors were told. In some 
cases, Mr. Nichols said, such co- 
operation has led the public to 
assist in tracking down of- 
fenders. 

Washington Star Hailed 

The preventive work accom- 
plished by the Washington 
(D. C.) Star drew praise from 
the speaker. Its day-by-day 


pounding, he said, resulted in P 


Congress adopting “model legis- 
lation” to cope with sex crimes. 

A daily box score of all crime 
in the community, accom ied 
by constant follow-up stories on 
what officials are doing, will 
keep the community more alert, 
Mr. Nichols advi: 


_ ees — role ‘of the press 
at he sex criminal’s 
shidaeee Mr. Nichols re- 
ported one offender had a rec- 
ord of 52 previous arrests for 


delving -_ the facts on all 
crime, considering larceny, 
burglary, etc. without apparent 
motive as the forerunner of 
crimes of violence. 
“Check on what led the man 
to do what he did in the first 
ce,” Mr. Nichols urged. 
ie into the facts and ask 


Stories designed to build cir- 
culations might do some harm 
= causing a wave of hysteria, 

he speaker declared, but it’s 
an a matter of good taste. 
The greatest contribution the 
press can make in the field of 
prevention, he suggested, is a 
series of stories telling the pub- 
lic where to go for help and 
what are the community’s facil- 
ities Fa child guidance, etc. 

New Barriers Assailed 
‘ In their informal shop talk 
sessions, the editors voted to 
continue efforts at obtaining 
passage of a reporter confidence 


12 


rng and assigned a committee 
constant vigil against 


eep 
legislation which seals up news 


“Ome “Reichler, Yonkers Her- 
ald Statesman, reported that his 
editorial attacks on a bill aimed 
at making motor vehicle acci- 
dent reports confidential had 
caused the Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioner 5+ withdraw his sup- 
port of the measure. The legis- 
lators killed it. 

e theory of the proposed 
law,” explained Kirtland I. 
King, United Press correspond- 
“is that people will be more 
honest in their reports of acci- 
dents, just as in income tax 
reports.” ‘ 

ber o 





Canada Shows 


Linage Gains 

National newspaper linage in 
Canada in 1949 was up 11.8% 
over 1948, according to a report 
issued by the Canadian Daily 
Newspapers Association. Local 
linage increased 11.6% and 
classified, 4%. 

For the month of December 
the gains were 9.3% in total 
linage and 17.9% in national. 





Accuracy in recipes is another 
mandate. 


Copy boys—Lance_ Zavitz, 
Buffalo News, described his 
paper’s training program in 


which all executives are re- 
quired to foster an interest in 
boys who demonstrate aptitude 
as future reporters. Some boys, 
he said, take dictation from re- 
porters. Two essentials of the 
training: Make the boys cor- 
rect their own errors; never let 
them deviate from the rules 
“if you let a boy do a 





An ever-increasing 
news barriers, such as those in 
the Health Department, was 
condemned, as President Earl 
O. Stowitts, Amsterdam Eve- 
ning Recorder, designated 
Thomas W. Berrigan, Niagara 
Falls Gazette, as chairman of a 
watchdog committee which will 
cooperate with a similar group 
to be appointed by Dwight S. 
Perrin, Syracuse Herald-Jour- 
nal, in the AP Managing Edi- 
tors’ Association. 

Coincidentally, the editors re- 
ceived word from Albany of in- 
troduction of a bill which would 
require state officials, under 
penalty of a $50 a day fine, to 
give reporters full information 
on subjects involving the ex- 
enditure of public funds. 
Jerome D. Barnum, former 
publisher of the Syracuse Post- 
Standard, exhorted the news- 
papermen to support the efforts 
of the Hoover Commission. He 
named the Post Office Depart- 
ment as the first point of attack 
to achieve more economical 
operation and_ recalled the 
battles he had led against pos- 
tal legislation and child labor 
legislation when he was active 
in the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

Intramural Shop Talk 

Highlights from intramural 
discussions included: 

Foreign correspondence—Miss 
Treva Davis, woman’s editor of 
the Binghamton Press, who 
went to Scandinavia recently 
on an airline junket, com- 
mented that “journalists” add 
up little things and spot trends 
—“a trend here, a trend there, 
a trend everywhere.” In Scan- 
dinavia, she observed, the news 
photographers take only one 
picture. This attitude, she said, 

assuming the role of journalist, 
“shows that these people are 
sure that what is negative will 
become positive and things will 
develop properly.’ 

Woman’s pages—George H. 
Esselburne, Saturday magazine 
editor of the Buffalo News, de- 
clared they should be treated 
as a regular part of the paper, 
with hasis on local cover- 
age, but an advice to the love- 
lorn column is “almost a must.” 


chore a minute late today he'll 
do it five minutes late the next 
day.” 

Lesson on Promotion 

Promotion—James C. Ken- 

nedy, promotion manager of 
the Buffalo Courier-Express, 
advised: “Don’t run something 
just to burn up the opposition.” 
He got that advice years ago, 
he said, from Leo McGivena, 
then on the New York News. 

ore on woman’s pages— 
Alice Partridge, Buffalo Cou- 
rier-Express, related her paper 
maintains a rigid space allow- 
ance of 44 inches daily; no 
labels and no standing heads; 
always one food feature. 

Community service—Wallace 

Brennan, Dunkirk Observer, 
told of the steps he took in 
publicizing, in news and edi- 
torials, a threatened strike at 
the American Locomotive plant, 
with the result that a strike 
was averted not only in the 
local shops but in Alco plants 
in three other cities. 

dio news—Gunnar Wiig, 
WHEC, said cooperation be- 
tween the station and its affili- 
ated Gannett Newspapers was 
working out to the advantage 
of both, with each retaining its 
identity. “Don’t use your sta- 
tion just for publicity,” he ad- 
vised. 


Honor for Forrest 


L. R. Blanchard, general ex- 
ecutive editor, Gannett News- 
papers, declared the editors’ so- 
ciety should devote itself large- 
ly to self-examination of the 
press. George Crandall, Elmira 
Star-Gazette, decried the lack 
of oldtime newspaper spirit in 
the new egg of reporters. 

The society, a member- 
ship of 117, indunted William 
T. Burch as executive secretary, 
succeeding George Betts, who 
has joined the staff of the 
United States Mission to the 
United Nations. Mr. Burch, a 
former newespaperman, teaches 
at Syracuse University — School 
of Journalism. 

An honorary life membership 
was voted for Wilbur S. For- 
rest, past president, who re- 
tired recently as assistant edi- 
tor of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 


S. S. Colabee 
Sets Record: 
Now for Sale 


After setting a new record in 
its number of newsprint-haul- 
ing runs for ° —~ navigation 
season, the S.S. Colabee was 
retired recently ‘to a Brooklyn 
drydock and put up for sale. 

The Colabee, which carried 
newsprint to the New York 
News from the paper’s mill at 
Baie Comeau, completed her 
19th round trip this season on 
Jan. 14. Previously the 29- 
year-old, ship had pom Rm be 
tween 17 and 18 complete voy- 
ages a season. 

. Hempel, assistant traffic 
manager of the News, said the 
vessel was retired because it 
does not meet federal govern- 
ment tests, and a, os t na 
into shape woul 
Thus far there have tan no 
bidders for the Colabee. 

To Charter New Ship 

Mr. Hempel reported the 
newsprint mill will not pur. 
chase a vessel to replace the 
Colabee at the vom eo time, 


but instead will charter a ship. 
The Colabee, purchased in 
1941, was “the best working 


newsprint ship that ever came 
into New York harbor,” Mr. 
Hempel said. He explained that 
speed is less important for a 
newsprint ship than the time 
unloading takes. The Colabee 
completed a pooagiaee Bg. voyage 
in about 14 days r 

of 5,800 tons of newsprint pen 
be unloaded in two days. 

For four of the nine years 
since 1941, the Colabee was in 
war service. She was once 
torpedoed by a German sub- 
marine off the Cuban coast, but 
was towed safely to port by a 
salvage tug. 


Press Freedom Called 
‘The People’s Right’ 


Nracara Fats, Ont. — D. B. 
Rogers, editor of the Reqs 
(Sask.) Leader-Post, said 
week that the greatest fa. 
for Canadian editors is to con- 
duct their news departments in 
a manner to gain and hold the 
confidence of their readers. 

He spoke as president of the 
fourth Canadian Managing Edi- 
tors’ Conference, Jan. 27-29. 

“We can only capture and 
maintain this confidence (of 
readers) by never ceasing to 
search for the truth and never 
fearing to publish it,” he said. 
“Our record on this score has 
not been as good as it could or 
should be. 

Freedom of the press, he said, 
is the people’s right, not the 
publisher’s. 

Mr. Rogers was_ re-elected 
with Randolph Churchill, Lon- 
don (Ont.) Free Press, 
ees: Gillies Desroches, 
M eal Le Canada, seco! 
vicepresident, and Tom Lowrey, 


d 
thre ting. The 1951 
snesting ‘will ta take place at Que 
bec City. 
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Crawford, Newark (N. J.) News 








POOR WORLD! 


Green, Providence (R. I.) Journal 


Hutton, Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer 





Cy Pens Best Cartoons 
At Tick of Deadline 


By Edwin F. Brennan 


PrrrsspurcH, Pa.—In his entire 
life Cartoonist Cy Hungerford 
has never had to work regular 
hours. 

No one in his 40 or so years 
of graphically satirizing the 
news has ever asked Cy to come 
in at a certain time of the day 
or stay unti] a certain time, He’s 

m pretty much on his own. 

Yet, the biggest ogre in his 
easy-going life is the clock. The 
art deadline at the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, where Cy has 
been a veritable institution for 
more than 20 years, is 4 p.m. 

Does Cy come ripping in at 
8 a.m. and roll up his sleeves 
and whip out a cartoon? Far 
from it. Cy ambles in with bear- 
like gait around noon, carefully 

es off his coat—never his 
hat—sits down and squares off 
for his daily race with the 
clock. It ends in a dead heat 
every day. 

“This job would be a cinch if 
the ideas came easily,” he says 
gloomily, for he’s lightning fast 
with the brush and pen. 

The truth of the matter is that 

is one of those peculiar peo- 
ple who work best under pres- 
sure, 
That late afternoon in 1945 
when the death of President 
Roosevelt was announced, Cy 
was moving into his new home. 
He carefully put down a Dres- 
den China figure to answer a 
call from the office. In 45 min- 
utes from the time Cy received 
the call in his home, the Roose- 
velt death cartoon, reprinted 
throughout the nation, was in 

hands of the engraver. 

Without ever attending an ed- 
itorial conference, Cy turns out 
cartoons consistent with the pol- 
icy of the Post-Gazette. e 
only person who looks at Cy’s 
daily contribution before it goes 
to the engraver, is the copy boy 
who dashes up the steps to the 
third-floor with it. 
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The independence which has 
marked his life, also carries over 
to his working habits and he ad- 
mits that he has used only about 
a dozen suggestions in the ap- 
proximately 20,000 cartoons he 
has turned out. “I don’t say that 
it isn’t good to use suggestions, 
though,” he adds. 

One of his closest friends was 
the late and talented Sports Edi- 
tor Havey Boyle who every 
week or so would come to Cy 
with a sheet of paper upon 
which was drawn a rough 
sketch, “Say, here’s qa good idea 
for a cartoon,” Havey would say 
with sober mien. Havey’s sketch 
was always the same one—it 
showed two hands_ grasped 
across the ocean. With equal 
solemnity, Cy would receive it 
and swear acknowledgement 
that it was the best. idea he'd 
ever seen. 

Success and recognition have 
had little or no effect on 
He’s still “in” to everyone. As 
a result he takes a prety steady 
ear-beating from the., crackpots 
who wander in. 

He has kept no records of the 
honors he received, although 
the Post-Gazette files show he 
won the National Headlines 
Award in 1946 for “consistently 
outstanding editorial cartoons.” 
Washington & Jefferson College 
awarded him the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Arts. The 


of ce cited 
him for “distinguished service.” 
Accolades are all right, Cy 





admits, but his greatest concern =/ 


is turning out a daily cartoon. 
A recent survey showed that 


81% of the readers of the Post- © 


bg scrutinized his work 
aily. 

Cyrus Cotten Hungerford was 
born on a small farm in Manilla, 
Ind., the only child of Florence 
Cotten and Addison J. Hunger- 


‘ord. 
Shortly ‘after Cy’s birth, the 


senior Hungerford became a 
Salesman of farming equipment 
and moved his family to Par- 
kersburg, W. Va. For some un- 
known reason, Cy began copy- 
ing cartoons from the New York 
Papers and was encouraged by 
his family and friends. Before 
he was 12, Cy was delivering 
newspapers and haunting the 
office of the Parkersburg Senti- 
nel for a chance to do cartoon- 
ing. His first published cartoon 
was inspired by a typhus epi- 
demic, pictured Death floating 
down the river. 

“Original, that,’ Cy says with 
a chuckle. He received a dollar 
for that job and soon was pub- 
lishing two or three cartoons a 
week. 

He drew directly on chalk- 
coated steel plates from which 
he cast his own lead plate. It 
was through using that old me- 
dium that Cy developed his un- 
embellished, strong-line style 
which has become his trade- 
mark. 

_When he was offered $4 a 
picture, Cy swung over to 
news sheet which called itself, 
appropriately enough, the So- 
cial Rebel. Only 13 years old, 
Cy was portraying corruption 


Cy. in the penitentiary and other 
such subjects. me cartoon 
clearly libeled a prominent 





banker and Cy was excused 
from school one day to appear 
before a grand jury session. 
Taking into consideration his 
years, the judge let Cy off with 
a lecture on libel] and the re- 
sponsibilities of genius. 

Later, he worked on the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Register and 
then came to the old Pittsburgh 
Sun. The —— first cartoon he 
drew for the Sun was reprinted 
in the New York Times. He was 
a busy man in those days. In 
addition to his daily political 
cartoon, he turned out a syndi- 
cated strip “Snoodles” for about 
five years during the twenties. 

Cy is so amiable and easy-go- 
ing thaf he immediately disarms 
people, a fact that has resul' 
in some amazing experiences in 
his three trips abroad. 

In 1937, Cy, with Paul Block, 
Jr., went to England then in a 
fizz over the king’s coronation. 
While thousands of ericans 
were running around London 
looking desperately for some 
way to get in on the activities, 


@ Cy inadvertently found the situ- 


ation as easy as walking 
through Centra] Park. 

“Someone told me that out- 
siders could see the horses in 
the Royal stables at Bucking- 
ham Palace on certain days, s0 
I went around to see them,” Cy 
recalled. 

There he happened to become 
a chum of John Pugh, the Royal 
Coachman. Out of a clear blue 
sky, Pugh gave Cy two servant 
tickets to the Coronation Court. 

Cy’s bald head is never un- 
covered. He began wearing his 
hat in the city room after he 
fell asleep one night and a 
prankster painted a smiling face 
on his hairless head. Cy was 
the only one who couldn’t see 
the point. 


s 

BIS Opens Office 
WasuHincton—The British In- 
formation Service this week be* 
came the first and ‘or- 
mation office of a foreign gov- 
ernment to set up 0’ in the 
National Press Building. In 
pbell, 


charge is Charles H. Cam 
irector of e Washington 
branch of BIS. 





THE ADVERTISING SURVEY 





Magazines Find, Too, 
That Business Is Local 


By Samuel Rovner 


Ir “NATIONAL” —— 
often take a strangely my 
view of markets and weed 
you may depend on the aa. 
zines they use to remember that 
“All Business Is Local.” 

There is Life, for instance, 
with its storewide “As Adver- 
tised in Life” promotions, add- 
ing newspaper sell to magazine 
conditioning. There was Es- 
quire, which during the last 
pre-holiday season bought news- 
Paper space to plug its more 
profitable accounts. There is 
the “Operator 25” dealer infor- 
mation service we have talked 
about here. 

This week Fawcett’s Today’s 
Woman announces a new fea- 
ture that enlists the newspaper 
as an active partner in merchan- 
dising the magazine’s ads. 

Shopping Column 

The feature is a shopping col- 
umn of customary format—nice- 
ly laid out, with clever illustra- 
tions and copy—in which the 
advertisers’ product messages 
are delivered over the signa- 
tures of 1 ealers. 

The column, titled “Today’s 
Woman goes shopping,” goes 
out in = and proof a 
monthly each newspaj 
signing. for it a in its 
city. column consists of 
about 30 self-contained retail 
ad units. As few or as many as 
desired may be used, 


tailers named in an accompany- 


ing list. 
Today’s Woman stays in the 
background, identifying itself 


only indirectly in the title line, 
in the same type that appears 
on the magazine’s cover. 

Presumably, retailers may 
use cooperative funds to pay 
for the space—if such funds 
are available. 

According to William Cald- 
well of Today’s Woman, most 
of the newspapers contracting 
for the feature have indicated 
they are quoting retail rates. 
They feel, he said, that “we 
are not forcing general adver- 
tising down their throats, but 
are providing them with an at- 
tractive, readable shopping col- 
umn that will bring extra paid 
linage—some from accounts 
never sold before.” 

ue. Question: Will the 
feature curtail the national ad- 
vertisers’ use of the newspapers 
running it?) 

An initial mailing to 500 
newspapers, said Mr. Caldwell, 
has resulted in the signing of 
100, all smalltown dailies or 
weeklies, averaging 7,000 cir- 
culation. Several hundred more 
will get bids soon. 


Statistics 


OFFERED without comment are 
these statistics compiled by the 
peg oe of Minnesota’s department 





on how many of them can be 
sold to the merchants. 

The feature is adaptable for 
use monthly, weekly, or often- 
er, in two, four, six or eight- 
‘column size. 

Mats are sent to the news- 
—— a month in advance of 

the magazine La in which the 


advertisers a 
-allow time ‘for on selling the re- 





HOORAY FOR RAY 
Ray Kest, circulation manager 
of the Toledo (O.) Blade, pins 
an orchid on Mrs. erica after 
receiving a figurative at 
a testimonial dinner for his years 
of good work in ‘and 
running the Old Newsboys’ 
Goodfellow Association which 
$50,000 for needy school 

children. 


4 


research and devel- 
opment. They resulted from a 
questionnaire sent to persons 
requesting tourist information 
offered in ads in various media. 
persons — 
newspaper 
37.4 went to Sinnenote, stayed 
7 days and spent $7,401.83. 
Among magazine readers, 22 out 


to oF 100 vacationed there, stayed 


279 days, spent $5,093. Among 
sports show attendants, 24.1 of 
100 went to Minnesota, stayed 
340 days, spent $4,654.67. 


Merchandising Support 
THIs WEEK in New York, 

Schick Electric Shaver Co. 

led prizes for best m 

sing support to yo Bi. 

mingham iweme ° = 

Seattle Times, Des Moines Re Reo: 


ister Tribune; 
; WLW, NGincinneti; 
WCOP, Boston. 
Commended were such activi- 
ties as trade — remind. 


dealers, theatre 
trailers, truck posters, window 
displays, etc, Schick is now us- 





. its 
wen ency, 
lenaghen. - 


ion troph 
Allen & 





25TH ANNIVERSARY 


Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc. of Chicago had a birthday party 
last week in observance of the advertising agency's 25th birthday. 
Here the three founders show a special edition of the company 
house organ to John ay Louis. who joined them in 1929. They are. 











from left: pr it Louis, vicepresident: 
Melvin Brorby. vicepresident os Otto R. Stad P' 
and media director. 





’ 
50 Ad Goal 

u « Y 
For ‘This Week 

This Week Magazine carried 
$16,700,000 worth of advertising 
in 1949 and is “shooting for” 
$20,000,000 this year, Advertis- 
ing Director Euclid M. Coving- 
ton revealed at a recent meet- 
ing of the editorial committee. 
The t lay meeting in New 
York City was attended by rep- 
resentatives of 14 newspaper 
members of United Newspapers 
Magazine Corp. 

Charts revealed This Week 
advertising in the first quarter 
of 1950 will be 10% ahead of 
last year, and that for the sec- 
ond quarter, it is already about 
8% ahead. 

Discussions indicated the 
trend toward Sunday magazines 
asa major part of the news- 
paper package, with most news- 
papers now offering their read- 
ers th a syndicated and a 
local magazine. It was asserted 
that television is an important 
factor in this trend, as it en- 
courages a switch in reading 
from weekday to Sunday. 

Much of the discussion was 
devoted to coordinaton of the 
local “This 
Week.” Plans were made to 
step up the fiction ratio in This 
Week from the present level of 
approximately 20% to 25% or 


more. 

Newspaper editorial repre- 
sentatives at the —s ‘were: 
Frank R. Ahigre — 


Memphis Geumatain Appea 

Garrett D. Byrnes, Sunday eat 
tor, Providence Journal, George 
Cornish, managing editor, New 
York Herald Tribune, Paul F. 
Cranston, Sunday editor, Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, W. S. Gilmore, 
editor, Detroit News, John C. 
Henry, Sunday editor, Washing- 
ton Star, mneth MacDonald, 
executive editor, Des Moines 
Register, George E. Minot, man- 
aging editor, Boston Herald, 
Warren C. Ogden, magazine edi- 


tor, New Orleans Times-Picay- 
une, Howard Smith, magazine 
editor, Miami News, William P. 
Steven, managing editor, Minne- 
apolis Tribune, Norris W. Vagg, 
Sunday editor, Rochester Demo- 
crat & Chronicle, William A. 
White, Sunday itor, Pitts- 
burgh Press, Dale Wilson, Sun- 
day editor, ee Journal. 


zx. Cy Brown Named 
Financial Ad Mar. 

Kenneth C. Brown has been 
appointed financial advertising 
manager of the New York 
Times. He joined the Times 
financial advertising staff three 
years ago, and in 1949 trans 
ferred to the national advertis- 
ing staff. Before coming to the 
Times he was a member of the 
advertising department of the 
Wall Street Journal. 

The Times also announced 
that Charles Schumann will re- 
turn to the financial advertising 
= — | ian the na- 

— vel partment. 

H. Leather, _ a = finan- 
Bal advertising manager, 
specialize in institutional and 
industrial advertising. 


a 
Legal Notice Bill 
in, newspapers or. otherwise 
nm newspapers 
would be with in 
divorce My where the 
party has been legally served 
under provisions of a bill in- 
troduced in the Virginia House 
of Delegates. 


E & P Year Book 
Delayed 

The 1950 edition of the 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEAR 
BOOK NUMBER scheduled 
for publication January 31 has 
been delayed in printing. 

The Year Book will be put 
in the mails as soon as pos- 
sible this month. 
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How to go home in Philadelphia 


The winnah! Because the best way to go home in Philadelphia— 
where four out of five families are Bulletin-wise—is with 
The Bulletin— evenings and Sundays. In this third largest U. S. 
market —this trading area of 4,000,000 people—they pre-shop 
The Bulletin way. 

To cite only one example—in one block of Darby Terrace, Darby, 
Pa., The Bulletin is read by 38 out of 41 families. 

If you want to be champ, in the “city of homes,”’ get in The 

.. Bulletin’s corner. It comes out-selling. For you. 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 4, 1950 


In Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin 











CAMPAIGNS AND ACCOUNTS 





370 Newspapers Make 
Van Camp’s 1950 List 


INCREASED newspaper advertis- 
ing is stressed in the amplified 
Van Camp Sea Foods 1950 cam- 
paign, which will be that tuna- 
packing organization’s biggest 
drive in history. 

More than 370 newspapers 
will be used, it is announced by 
Emil Brisacher of Brisacher, 
Wheeler & Staff, the firm’s 
agency. Included, he said, are 
American Weekly, Parade, Me- 
tropolitan Group and individual 
newspapers in almost every 
leading city in the country. 

The company will also in- 

crease its magazine list, he said, 
but the greatest boost in appro- 
priations will go to newsapers. 
_ “Continuous and ever-increas- 
ing advertising,” said President 
Gilbert Van Camp, has made the 
company’s brands, Chicken of 
the Sea, and White Star, “the 
nation’s largest sellers.” 


Libby Test 

ANOTHER PACKER of sea foods 
(precooked and frosted), Louis 
L. Libby Food Products, Inc., 
has just started a heavy test 
campaign in Hartford, Conn., 
using a series of 22 ads in 13 
weeks, in 1,500, 600 and 300-line 
sizes. Supporting this drive is a 
schedule of 31 radio spot an- 
nounceménts weekly. 

Paris & Peart was recently ap- 
pointed to handle Libby’s adver- 
tising. 

Wrigley Tests 

test campaigns end re- 
newal of its L-shaped comic- 
Page ads, indicate that William 
Wrigley, Jr., Co. plans to con- 
tinue its extensive use of news- 
papers. 

Comic-page copy, starting its 
second year, is appearing in 700 
dailies coast to coast, on a three- 
a-week basis, in behalf of Spear- 
mint =. Agency is Arthur 
Meyerhoff Co., Chicago. 

Meanwhile, test campaigns are 
being conducted in Eastegn 
newspapers by three agencies: 
Meyerhoff, Weiss & Geller, and 
Hooper-Cameron Co. 


Hooper-Cameron is_ testing 
70-line copy in 11 Connecticut 
dailies on a five-times-a-week 
schedule, featuring  editorial- 
style copy plus a picture of the 
Wrigley pet ar package. 
Editorial lead-in copy presents a 
variety of “reader” items, such 
as “It Pays to Know” that a 
“5%-lb. hen is the economical 
size for a family of four”; and 
“Connecticut Motorists — Hats 
Off to Naugatuck. It is here 
Goodyear discovered the process 
of vulcanizing rubber.” Then 
copy goes into the merits of 
Wrigley’s gum. 


Insistent Promotion 

UNION PHARMACEUTICAL Co., 
Montclair, N. J., is piling in 
with another big campaign on 
Inhiston, its anti-histamine cold 
remedy. Biggest phase of a new 
four-pronged program is a con- 
sumer campaign, running 
through the February-April cold 
season. Large-size ads ere be- 
ing used in all major city news- 
papers, plus newspaper sup- 
plements, magazines, spot redio, 
billboards, etc. 

The Inhiston Cold Control 
Plan for industry will be pro- 
moted in 1, e ads in indus- 
trial city mewspapers and in 
business dailies and magazines. 

Two additional campaigns will 
take the program into pharme- 
ceutical media and professional 
publications. , 

Cecil & Presbrey is handling 
the entire program. 


Plant Food 

ArRMouR FERTILIZER WorRKs is 
planning a record campaign for 
Vertagreen plant food. Ads will 


local utility companies expected 
to lend strong —— 

Groceries are g rized in 
a full-page ad appearing this 
week in 28 Pacific Coast papers. 
The Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
ad, headlined “Velentine Val- 
ues,” plugs the “heart interest” 
in its various cake flours and 
mixes. Pacific National Adver- 
tising. 

An intensive campaign (no 
details) in newspapers, maga- 
zines and other media will be 
conducted by Calgon, Inc., next 

ing on Calgon water condi- 
tioner. Concentrated local cam- 


paigns will be run in several 
test cities, followed by heavy 
promotions in major markets, 

The national committee for 
promotion of Liquefied Petro. 
leum Gas, supported by several 
trade associations in the indus- 
try, is planning to raise $500- 
000 to $1,000,000 for a year’s pro- 
motion. It will meet Feb. 9 and 
10 at Palmer House, Chicago, to 
discuss a market survey report 
prepared by Buchen Co., its 
agency. Newspaper ad mats will 
probably be offered for local use 
in areas where natural .gas is 
not available. 
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appear in 700 newspapers, 
magazines, and on radio stations 
in 45 cities. Liller, Neal 
Battle, Atlanta. 


More Campaigns 

Servet, Inc., is working on 
plens for an advertising cam- 
paign on its “All Year” air con- 
ditioner and water heater, with 
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CURRENT REL EAE 


A hoax-by-hoax account of 
America’s mid-century army 
of confident con-men! 





HELLO, 
SUCKER 


by 
Arthur Behrstock 






—carefully selected human interest series by top-flight writers! 


UNITED FEATURES newror ir ny 





and jobbing market. 


Rush of 1849. 








While primarily located in one of the very greatest and 
nost prosperous agricultural sections of the country, St. Joseph 
is known for the diversification of its industries and its wide 


Located in the CENTER of the NATION . . . with river and 
air TRANSPORTATION as well as rail and highway . . . St 
Joseph is the gateway to the west in 1949 as it was in the Gold 


Some of the larger employers are Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Dugdale 
Packing Co., Goetz Brewing Co., Quaker Oats Co., Smith Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Ely-Walker Mfg. Co., Sun Mfg. Co., Noma Electric Corp., Terminal Ware- 
houses and Mokin Produce Co., Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Western 
Tablet Co., Tootle Dry Goods Co., C. D. Smith Drug Co., Wyeth Hdw. & 
Mfg. Co., and Whitaker Cable Corp. 









ST. JOSEPH NEWS-PRESS 


(EVENING ANO SUNDAY) 


St. Joseph Guzette 


(MORNING) 
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-»eAnother compelling news story first 
brought to light by the Alsop brothers 


Joseph and Stewart Alsop have scored another 
major exclusive. They were the first to report the 
fact that highest government authorities were 
faced with making a vital decision—whether or 
not to build the Hydrogen Bomb now. 


You give your readers significant 
news coverage and authoritative 
comment when you publish the 
reports of this Washington-and- 
the-world writing team. 


NOW—To continue their uniquely dependable 
coverage of both national and international events 
in one column, Joseph will leave this month to 
tour the news centers of Europe—London, Helsinki, 
Berlin, Vienna, Paris, Belgrade—while Stewart 
covers Washington. ’ 


NEW eae ° 
Herald <se= Tribune 


230 West 41st Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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NEWSPAPER LAW 





Agreement to Refuse 
Advertising Is Legal 


By Albert Woodruff Gray 
Member of the Bar. Supreme Court of the United States 


THE ImMMUNITy accorded by 
the Supreme Court of Mass- 
achusetts to the Post and Herald 
in from a charge of con- 
spiracy based on their refusal 
of cut-rate liquor advertising 
makes a healthy supplement to 
a decision of that court a quar- 
ter of a century ago that a 
newspaper publisher is free to 
reject any advertising he finds 
undesirable. 

This Boston liquor retailer 
complained he was the victi 
of the tie-in sales. He could 
find no market for a particular 
brand of rum foisted upon him 
at a markup from the wholesale 
price. Seeking to unload this 
stock he prepared advertising 
for a cut-rate campaign and 
submitted the advertisements to 


contention 
these ver- 
tisements were refused by both 
newspapers under a mutual 
agreement not to carry adver- 
tisements of this brand “at a 
price less than $3.81 per four- 
fifths quart.” The act of the 
publishers, in refusing this ad- 
vertising, complained the liquor 
merchant, thwarted in his 
price-cutting campaign, was a 
monopoly and combination in 
restraint of trade and a fraud 
on the public in thus interfering 
with the right of the victim to 
carry on his business. 

Some years ago the legisla- 
ture in this state enacted a law 
that, “Any ne aper refusing 
or neglecting to publish the 
findings, decrees or notices” of 
a _ state commission at regular 
advertising space rates was 
guilty of a crime. 

Later the Boston Transcript 
refused to carry advertising of 
this character and the Com- 
monwealth brought an action 
to recover the penalty pre- 
scribed. 

The Massachusetts Supreme 
Court held the statute unconsti- 
tutional and pointed out that a 
publisher under such a law 
might readily become subject 
to a liability for damages for 
libel and be involved in expen- 
sive litigation he would neither 
invite nor risk had he been left 
to his own volition. “He may 
not want to print the designated 
matter at the rates commonly 
charged for space. He may not 
want to — it at any price.” 
Nevertheless under such a law 
a publisher would be forced to 
carry ads irrespective of loss. 





OUR FILES ARE CUSTOM BUILT 
AND UNOCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 


PRICES ON REQUEST 
O. J. FORMAN CO. 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 








The Supreme Court of the 
United States has held: 

“It is a part of every man’s 
civil rights that he be left at 
liberty to refuse business rela- 
tions with any person whomso- 
ever, whether the refusal rests 
upon reason or is the result of 
a whim, caprice, prejudice or 
malice. With his reasons neither 
the public nor third persons 
have any legal concern. It is 
also his right to have business 
relations with any one with 
whom he can make contracts 
and if he is wrongfully deprived 
of this right by others he is 
entitled to ress.” 

It is this principle of law that 
still governs the right of a pub- 
lisher to refuse advertising that 
for any reason whatever he 
may not wish to carry. 

Thus determining the unques- 
tioned right of the publishers 
of the Post and the Herald to 
refuse this advertising, there 
still remained the contention of 
the liquor dealer that the re- 
fusal to carry his advertising 
under a mutual agreement was 
an unlawful monopoly and re- 
straint of trade. 

The court pointed out that 
other methods of advertising 
were available, that the pub- 
lishers thus refusing his adver- 
tising were not seeking to domi- 
nate his business nor the liquor 
trade, they were not seeking to 
suppress competition nor was 
this particular brand advanced 
in price by their refusal of this 
advertising, nor were they dis- 
criminating against this par- 
ticular dealer. 

Refusal of publishers to carry 
advertising and their effort to 
deter the institution of a price- 
cutting campaign were well 
within their rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution. Merely be- 
cause the refusal of the pub- 
lishers may have been through 
self-interest was no ground for 
judicial interference. 





Scott 
Plate Lock 
is a 
Positive Lock 


does depend a 
to bold Solan uae 
speeds. Safest. 
Send for Catalog 


Walter Scott & Co., Inc. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 








HEADLINE in 





Short Jahes 


the Chattanooga 


(Tenn.) News-Press: 
Pastor of Hollywood 
Church States Views 

Pastor Says Movie City 


Has Many 


Churchgoers But Reform 


Possible 


a 
NicHTcLuB ad in the Pitts- 
ess: “PRESE! 


burgh (Pa.) 


ING... Young 


: NT- 
America’s No. 1 


Singing Star—Prior to her Tour 
with Stan Kenton’s Orchestra!” 
. 


APARTMENTS 


WANTED, in the 


Toronto (Ont.) Globe & Mail: 


“SCOTTISH GENTLEMAN 


(Dog). 


For elderly Scottish gentleman 


(dog), 
trained 


thoroughly apartment- 


Hore. ad in the Havana Post: 


“Hotel ‘Dos Mai 


res’ The most 


modern in Varadero Beach .. . 
Bats.” 


45 Rooms. 


Sellout Special 


Sat LAKE 


Ciry, Utah—The 


mid-January “Progress Edition” 


of the Salt 


Lake Tribune 


reached a circulation of 140,000 


and 
turned away, 


additional 


orders were 
according to R. 


Merle Ellis, circulation director. 


He said it was 


the largest Sun- 


day circulation ever achieved 


the paper. 
cluded four ex 
and 16 pages 


The edition in- 
tra sections of 12 
each printed in 


color on special paper. 


a a. 
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Betty Crocker 

Ads Renewed 

By Gen. Mills 
Cuicaco—“From Betty Crock- 


er’s Kitchen,” a General Mills 
advertising feature, recently be- 


gan its second year as a 400- 
line, five-day-a-week column in 
the Chicago Tribune. 

Friendly, conversational type 
copy features the ty Crocker 
column. Unusual facts about 
cooking and baking are in- 
cluded along with new recipes 
which have been tested and 
approved. ‘ 

Names of such products as 
Bisquick; Apple Pyequick; Soft- 
asilk cake flour; Crustquick; 
Spice, Devil’s Food, Ginger and 
P. Cake mixes; Hot Roll 
Mix; Wheaties; Cherrios; Kix; 
Betty Crocker Split Pea, Chick- 
en Noodle and Vegetable Soup 
mixes; and Gold Medal Kitchen- 
Tes’ flour figure in the edi- | 
torialized copy and _ recipes. 
The daily ads are a part of 
a_ test program by General 
Mills. 

Samuel C. Gale, vicepresident 
of General Mills and creator of 
the Betty Crocker character, 
developed the ad feature in co- 
operation with C. S. Samuelson, 
General Mills advertising man- 
ager; Mary K. Ward, of the ad- 
vertising department; represen- 
tatives of Knox Reeves adver- 
tising agency; and Janette Kelly 
and her staff in the General 
Mills kitchens. 
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: 
{ WARNING! | 
} AD MANAGERS, EDITORS | 


Persons fraudulently claiming to represent the ] 
WSM Grand Ole Opry may approach you with i 
ads or readers. Some of these persons present 
shows made up of acts never heard over WSM— 
others advertise shows that never appear. Beware 


Two Federal Courts have ruled that the title 
“Grand Ole Opry” is the exclusive property of ? 
WSM. Unauthorized use is illegal. Genuine Opry 
acts are the only ones who may use this title. Don’t 
allow the people of your city to be misled or dis- 

4 
appointed through fraudulent advertising. 

If you are in doubt as to the authenticity of any 
act or booker claiming to represent WSM or the { 
} WSM Grand Ole Opry, write or phone 6-7181. 


JAMES R. DENNY 4 
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JACKSONVILLE 


The Florida Times-Union, Miami Herald and 
| . une deliver 





To reach the bulk of Florida’s 
readers per dollar dir yo more 
— use Florida‘s three leading morning news 
papers. 
Remember — Florida’s represents 
a true cross-section of the United States. You 
can test America in Florida — at low cost! 
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a FLORIDA TIMES “ UNION 


Jacksonville - National Rep ids-Fitzgerald, Inc., 
: one STAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 
C auertage tn National Representatives - Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 


q Hloridas Top Markets BM 4 A a] 2 & 4 A L Dp 


aia — National Representatives - Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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Admen’s Forum 
Warned on 
‘Smugness’ 


Granp Rapips, Mich.—Adver- 
tising men must get their “feet 
off the table, wipe off that smug 
look which comes from ha’ 
been successful in the past an 
get a little closer to the dealers 

ers.” 


spot in the ‘American economy 
—from the lack of experience, 
sales management-wise, in the 
way of advertising.” 

Those statements sum up the 

consensus of speakers a the 
“Forum for 30, ” a one-day 
workshop exe for Sheeran 
men Jan. The conference 
drew top admen from New 
York, Ghicage, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Elkhart and 


many cities 
in Michigan. 

George S. McMillan, pager 
ident = Bristol-Myers Co., 
chairman of the board of yo 
vertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, issued the challenge to ad- 
vertising men to “wipe off that 
smug look.” 

“Business is going to need ad- 
vertising as never before and 
what advertising men and 
women do about performing 
increasing 
to each one of us, 
Mr. McMi 

“In 1950, we must recognize 
and keep pace with competition. 
We must watch for and be pre- 
pared for obsolescence of prod- 
ucts. We must follow eoy 
the changing pattern of distri- 
bution. We must realize that 
every national business is local. 
We must spend our advertising 
dollars so we get the maximum 
impact for the minimum ex- 
penditure and we must get out 
into the field and find out for 
ourselves what vis going on at 
the grass roots.” 

Fairfax M. Cone, chairman of 
the board of Foote, Cone and 
Belding, said he didn’t think 
“anyone knows what lies di- 
rectly ahead in advertising” and 
pointed out that the advertising 
profession is just emerging from 
“eight years in which selling 
was almost completely unneces- 
sa 


He pointed out that the ra- 
tio of advertising to our na- 


tional income is approximately 
poe lower than it was in 
y year from 1900 to 1930, ex- 
cat in 1918. He said the peak 
of 39% was reached in the 
1920’s, during the depression it 
stood at 2.6% in 1840 

=. high during the war was 


“Now, five years later in the 
third year of the postwar buy- 
ers’ , market it is barely over 
2%,” said Mr. Cone. “Either 
siecle has been tried and 
eg wanting or it isn’t be- 
a, ly and fully used. I 

we are suffering cur- 
rently—and this may very well 
be the sofest spot in the Amer- 
ican economy—from the lack of 
experience, sales management- 
=e in the way of advertis- 


Harold J. McCormick of Hot- 
point, Inc., of Chicago, d, 
“more and better advertising 
and new and improved mer- 
a techniques, will be 

year and in the 
psn 3% come to keep our econ- 
omy at its present high levels.” 

Dr. Kenneth Dameron, Profes- 
sor of Business Organization at 
Ohio State University, said con- 
so sag in general now have a 

lerstanding and aeeee- 

elation « of advertising, partly be- 

cause of the growth and de- 

— of consumer educa- 
on. 

The banquet speaker, Col. 
Rhys Davies, British news an- 
alyst and business commentator, 
told about what is happening to 
private enterprise in England 
under the Labor government. 
He asserted “the only differ- 
ence between Socialism and 
Communism is the pace. Com- 
munism is merely Socialism in 


ah 

° fener Hoke, publisher of 
The Reporter of Direct Mail 
Advertising, discussed ways of 
brightening up letters to pros- 
pective buyers. 

General chairman of the 
Forum was Wesley Aves of 
Wesley Aves and Associates, 
Grand Rapids. 


s 
Byline Brothers 
OTTrawA—It is becoming a 
common occurrence for readers 
of the Ottawa Evening Citizen 
to see by-lines on news stories 
by the Connolley brothers— 


and Greg. 
they both hit the front page at 
the same time. 








use? 


figures from— 





WHAT POPULATION FIGURES do agencies 


A survey by the Metropolitan Group found that 21 out 
of 22 leading advertising agencies use population 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S “Survey of Buying Power.” 
(1950 issue May 10; Reservations Close Feb. 17; Copy March 10) 











Are You This Man? 


Someplace in a newspaper promotion depart- 
ment, there’s a man we're looking for. Maybe 
he’s on a small or medium size newspaper and is 
stymied for lack of opportunity. Maybe he’s on 
a larger newspaper and would like to move ahead. 


We are one of the nation’s largest newspapers 
...in the East, and we’re looking for an assistant 
promotion manager who writes good copy and can 
help direct the department. He must believe that 
preparation of effective advertising promotion is 
one of the most important jobs on a newspaper. 


This is the type of man he is: 


His forte is copy . . . often written under pres- 
sure, for each day is its own deadline. 


He likes to write commercially, knows how to 
build and dramatize selling stories . . . knows his 
way around in direct mail and sales presentations. 


He knows sales angles on sight, without intro- 
ductions. 


He probably has more work than he can handle 
right now... so do we... and so will he. He 
stops work after his day’s work is done. 


He is enthusiastic about newspapers . . . would 
rather work on one than do anything else. 


He has a talking knowledge of art and produc- 
tion because he will work with an art director and 
production manager . . . and. doesn’t get lost be- 
tween a color gradation and a color separation. 


He can carry a plan through . . . from concep- 
tion to execution. 


He is neither ashamed to take orders . . . nor 
afraid to give them. 
He is curious about people . . . wants to know 


more about them because they are his sales audi- 
ence... they read his newspaper and they buy 
space in it from two line classifieds to double 
trucks. He likes people and knows how to get 
along with them. 


He’s probably in his thirties—or late twenties 
and has a long range view of the future. He 
wants to grow solidly, securely. 


If you think you are this man, we’d like to hear 
from you—in complete detail, including salary. 
Box 5008, Editor & Publisher. 


i w™ 
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The celebrated signature of sports artist John Cullen 
Murphy now takes its place on the roster of fine illus- 
trators that King has brought to the newspaper field. 
Mr. Murphy will draw BIG BEN BOLT, a strip about a 
young fighter’s struggle and rise in the colorful realm of 
the ring. 








Already—well ahead of the Feb. 20 release date—BIG 
BEN BOLT has been reserved by some of America’s 
leading newspapers, including the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, the Indianapolis Star, the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, the Washington Times-Herald, 
and the Chicago Herald-American. 


=) The editors of these papers know a real reader-winner 
when they see it. So will you when you first look over the 
BIG BEN BOLT proofs. Why not write us today for terms 
and details while your territory is still open? 








SIZES - RELEASE DATE FEBRUARY 20, 1950 





© Oe Oe ae : he A 
FOR TERMS, phone, wire or write F. J. NICHT, General Sales Manager 


| MING FEATURES SYNDICATE 


45 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





New Tape Holds 
Bundles Intact 
In Air Delivery 


BEATRICE, Neb.—Daily circula- 


tion has literally sprouted 
— for the Beatrice Daily 
un. 


By using an airplane and a 
fying newspaperboy since Aug. 
17, 1946, this Nebraska news- 
paper (circulation 7,500) has 
provided high-speed delivery 
service for 1,500 of its rural 
subscribers. 

The results: 

1. Overcame complaints of 

slow delivery service from rural 
subscribers. 
_2. Gained 5% rural circula- 
tion. 
3. Achieved 100% renewal of 
subscriptions in a test case of 
subscribers who were getting 
papers by airplane. 

4. Established a reputation 
for outstanding service. 
_According to H. M. Gilbert, 
circulation manager, “three 
other newspapers (in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas) offer an 
aerial delivery service, but our 
arrangement to drop single 
copies to individual homesteads 
along the air route is unique.” 

Drop to Front Yard 

Papers for the individual 
farms are released by Pilot Ed- 
mund Lang through a tube in 
the floor of the plane’s cabin. 
Each single drop is calculated 
to land in the front yard of 
—_ gre This form of 

ivery reaches 149 daily, and 
7 a subscribers. - 

in ition to the single 
drops, bundles of 15 to 50 aaue. 
papers are dropped to nine farm 
communities each day, accom- 
modating another 1,337  sub- 
scribers. 

The bundle drops—all within 
a 75-mile radius of Beatrice— 
are made in a pre-arranged 
area to waiting carrier boys or 
local postal officials who take 
charge of subsequent home de- 
liveries. 

About 3,000 reader in 28 
other communities receive their 
or b A ge or auto. Car- 

circulation in Beatri it- 
=> 3,011. — 

ich week Mr. Lang averages 
1,200 miles on his aerial route, 
with non-stop deliveries begin- 
ning at 4 p.m. and ending at 
5:15 p.m. Sunday’s run begins 
at 7 am., and takes four and 
a half hours to complete. 

When d snow covers the 
drop area, the pilot attaches a 
long red cloth streamer to each 
bundle. Even if the bundle 
buries itself in the snow, 
enough of the streamer remains 
above the surface to permit 
rapid recovery. 


Wrapping Changed 
Although the original aerial 
> gay system is = in effect, 
pping a bindi: 

agents used on the bundles i 
required change. The special 
asphaltum paper that was origi- 
nally used was found too stiff 
for speedy wrapping and was 
replaced with a .020-inch alumi- 
num foil. 

Because each bundle falls at 


More than 200 feet per second 
22 





Two bundles from same plane: 
one with tape is uncut, one with D0 


rope is ragged. 
(the bundles are dropped from 
a plane traveling 150 mph at a 
300-foot altitude, a strong flex- 
ible binding was needed to 
withstand the bundle’s ground 


impact. 

“We first used a light rope 
binding,’ Mr. Gilbert reported, 
“but it had a tendency to cut 
into the papers when the bundle 
struck the ground. Sometimes 
it tore through entire bundles 
and necessitated a replacement 
press run.” 

The solution was found re- 
cently in experiments with a new 
type of tape—a pressure-sensi- 
tive fillament tape (“Scotch”) 
brand filament tape No. 880, 
introduced last year by Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co. The tape has since 
replaced rope for the job. 

“We haven’t had a_ single 
bundle gouged by the tape,” 
Mr. Gilbert reported, “and the 
tape has never broken loose 
despite the terrific jar when 
the bundles hit the ground.” 

es 


Special Section 
Aids Industry Bid 

(Merm1an, Miss—The Meri- 
dian Star published a 24-page 
Industrial Section, Jan. 17, sup- 
porting the work of the non- 
profit East Mississippi Council 
in bringing new industry to the 
region. 

Harry J. Elder, assistant pub- 
lisher of the Star, is general 
chairman of the Council. Copies 
of the special section were sent 
to thousands of manufacturers 
and advertising agencies east 
of the Rockies and north of the 
— Line, Mr. Elder 
said. . 


NEW BLUE STREAK 
LINOTYPES CUT 
COMPOSING ROOM 


* 
nly Linotype 


by 


‘Home Week’ 
Builds Dailies’ 
Ad Revenue 


In two years, National Home 
Week has emerged as an impor- 
tant means of selling newspaper 
advertising, it is shown in a 
survey by American Builder 
magazine. 

The survey included 179 
newspapers in 103 cities, and 
produced 102 replies. While 
only 23 ad departments gave 
dollar figures, these papers re- 
rted a total increase in real 
estate advertising of more than 
$130,000, an average of about 


per paper. 

It is particularly significant 
that 31 papers replying issued 
special sections in 1949 com- 
pared to but 14 in 1948, first 
year the week was observed. 
Sections this year ranged up- 
ward to 56 pages in the Dayton 
(O.) News and 86 pages in the 
Chicago Tribune. Twenty-eight 
other papers expanded their 
real estate sections. 

A meeting to lay plans for 
this year’s observance took 
place in Washington early in 
January, and was attended by 
leaders of various building 
trade associations and lending 
institutions. 

In 1950, the week will be ob- 
served from Sept. 10 to 17, and 
plans are being made by all 
segments of the industry to 
support the week more aggres- 
sively than in the first two 





years, and to extend the cam- 
paign into smaller cities. 

Confirming this fact, Phil 
Creden, chairman of the public 
relations committee of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association, speaking in New 
York before a convention of 
northeastern lumber dealers, 
said: 

“We are lining up a program 
with the help of American 
Builder magazine so that Na. 
tional Home Week can be cele 
brated in every city and town.” 
The 25,000 lumber dealers in 
the country, he said, soon will 
receive a complete outline giv 
ing all details. . 

A spot check of builders in 
17 metropolitan areas by Amer- 
ican Builder revealed sales of 
more than 7,000 houses valued 
at more than 63 million dollars 
oa National Home Week in 
1949. 


In New York, Long Island 
builders said 250,000 people in- 


— the 300 houses on dis- 
play, and bought more than 
2,000 


In the Chicago area, where 
the week was observed as part 
of the 30-day Home and Home 
Furnishings Festival, American 
Builder says 1,200,000 visited 
the 79 exhibit houses and 
bought 3,000 homes. 


* 

$1,300 for Sick Child 

TARENTUM, Pa.—The Valley 
News supported a fund to help 
an incurably ill child. It totaled 
more than $1,300. Joining in 
the collection were nearly all of 
the 220 boys who deliver it. 





Want market facts and figures? 





All SRDS subscribers _ have 














All the basic information mar- 
ket and media men use regu- 
larly in selecting the markets 
for any consumer product is 
wrapped up in CONSUMER 
MARKETS. 


Here you find clearly detailed 
the market charactertistics, con- 
ditions, and trends in every 
state, county, and city of 5000 
or more in the U. S., U. S. 
Territories and Possessions, 
Canada, and the Philippines. 


In addition, you'll find much 
useful qualitative information 
in media Service—Ads, like the 
Portland, Oregon Journal’s re- 
produced here, which supple- 
ment and expand the CM mar- 
ket data with facts that only 
individual media can offer. 


Consumer Markets 





CONSUMER MARKETS ané 
hundreds of others have pur 
chased copies at $5.00 each 
This is one of the 258 Service-Ads 


that supplement market listings as 
the 1949-1950 Edition of CM. 
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The JOURNAL 
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Hatch a good idea and you hatch competitors. 


It works this way—to take General Electric as 
an example: 


In 1934, the automatic blanket was initially 
developed by General Electric. Today there are 
twelve other companies making electric blankets 
in competition with G. E. 


In 1935, General Electric first demonstrated 
fluorescent lamps to a group of Navy officers. In 
1938, the first fluorescent lamps were offered for 
sale. Today they are being manufactured by a 
number of companies. 

The first turbine-electric drive for ships was 
proposed and designed by G-E engineers. Today 
four companies in this country build this type of 
ship-propulsion equipment. 

After several years of laboratory development, 
General Electric began production and sale of 
the Disposall kitchen-waste unit in 1935. Today 
fourteen other companies are in this field. 

The first practical x-ray tube, developed at 
General Electric years ago, is now a highly com- 
petitive business for seven manufacturers. 


On Competition 





In 1926, a practical household refrigerator 
with a hermetically sealed unit was put on the 
market by General Electric. Today 34 companies 
are manufacturing household refrigerators with 
hermetically sealed mechanisms. 


* * * 


Research and engineering snowplow the way, not 
only for new public conveniences, but also for 
new companies, new jobs. 


There are 20% more businesses today than 
there were immediately after the war. 


Industry furnishes over 10,000,000 more jobs 
than ten years ago. 


The average family owns more and better 
products of industry than ten years ago. 


Any American company that plows back 
money into research and engineering develop- 
ment makes new business not only for itself, but 
for others. 


The economy that does most to foster compe-. - 
tition is the one that makes easiest the establish- 
ment and growth of business. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 









HOLYOKE, Mass.—While repre- 
sentatives from 17 countries 
stood by, 11,500 copies of a 
edition of the Holyoke 
Transcript -Telegram were run 
off on the presses last week. 

The pa 


H. Lee Kinsley, president of 
Manufacturing Co., was 
aon | one of the first peeves 
= the press. He unfolded i 
ted the sharp crease and the 
Tegible es and observed: 


Events "aailing to what was 
regarded as a successful test 
Tun on a standard newspaper 
press go back several years to 
the time the Kinsley Co. started 
tests on manufacturing paper 
from wheatstraw pulp. 
Salvages Waste 


Development and industrial 
leaders in the South American 


year after the sugar content is 
removed. There have been at- 
tempts in the past to realize a 
= from AF as a yt me 
paper, more espec' 
newsprint, appeared to be the 
answer, if it could be done. 
January the first leak of 
the facts concerning tests fo- 
cused interest on this city, 
known as the Paper City be- 
cause of its man 
through the years of fine paper. 
It was announced that manu- 


furing ES would be made 
ear! ruary. 
E. R. Timlowski, an engineer 


for Kinsley Co. found the 
process developing ahead of 
Scnedete, and interested parties 
were informed. 
Within three days they ar- 
rived, some coming by plane 
from South 4 and oS 
represen 
this country, by train and car. 
First tests were carried out 
and the representatives saw 
actured from a 
messy pulp. It was bleached 
= sized and then run off on 


There are restrictions in a 
eS not set up for newsprint 
oe an ton chief fault 





during the press run, and an- 
other fault, That of pasting the 
using the con- 
adhesive, 
brought some interruptions. 

Officials said breaks were due 
to splices at the beginning and 
end of the roll. In the heart of 
the paper, when speed was in- 
creased to 33,000 copies per 
hour, there were no breaks, 
they added. 

Those watching the test indi- 


24 


Bagasse Paper Test 
Termed Successful 


cated that static electricity did 
not appear to be as ae as 


with The finished toetuc product, includ- 


ing by & printed newspaper, pre- 
sents a heavy, stiff copy with 
somewhat muddy impressions. 
Cuts did not reproduce with the 
clarity of ordinary newsprint. 
However, the engineers said, 
the paper was sized consider- 
ably and tests will be continued 
to cut down the sizing in an at- 
temnt { provide a better print- 
~ — 
is also possible to reduce 
m.. thickness of the paper to 
some extent, according to the 
engineers, although the paper 
will generally have a stiffer 
texture than woodpulp news- 
print. 
Joseph P ge Weimer of the 
es ae satisfi 
with the noel - He compared 
the color of the ag with that 


por Be a — _— - 


Bagasse, it was claimed, can 

also be used as book paper. 

Mr. Weimer will become pres- 
ident of an Argentine corpora- 
tion for development and manu- 
facture of the paper. Although 
the tests are being completed 
in Holyoke, actual manufacture 

would be located near the 
source of supply. 

Bagasse, ee =A plentiful, can 
become an important factor in 
many countries where a news- 
print shortage exists, according 
to Mr. Weimer. 

Present at the manufacturing 
and publishing tests were rep- 
resentatives or observers for the 
governments of Brazil, Peru, 
Colombia, Mexico, Cuba, Santa 
Domingo, Haiti, Australia, In- 
dia, Pakistan and South Africa 
as well as Argentina, the insti- 
gator of the france ieee: 
oe ... % gee oy _ had 

egraph requ ior more 
than 1,000 of the special edi- 
— papers from banks, paper 

houses, government agencies 
and aes. 


50 Years’ Senvten 

St. Louis, Mo.—Glen L. Wal- 
lar, veteran sports writer for 
the Globe-Democrat, —— his 
5lst year of service ith the 
paper Jan. 27. 


to learn why— 


* in its Janvary 30 editor- 
Life, ial entitled ‘The Ulti- 


newspaper columns of the 

Joseph and Stewart Alsop, who in 
our opinion deserve a Pulitzer prize 
for their report and interpretation 
of the U.S. scene in recent months.” 


e 
eo 
e 
oe 
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“ SEE PAGE 17 
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d by Frank Hayes, 


engineer; C. S. Yarber. oon superintendent, Chemical Products 

Co.: E. R. Timlowski, technical director in charge of the operation: 

and Joseph G. Weimer, international director, Kinsley Chemical 
Co., Cleveland. 





ed Will States Payment 


Terms for Wichita Daily 

Wicutra, Kan.—A “ rary 
easement of credit” was granted 
Max M. Levand, Wichita Beacon 

yy in ba A } = the 
ate Sen. Hen a en, former 
owner of the Beacon, filed this 
week for probate in state courts. 

One of the assets of the Allen 
estate, according to the will, 
is a [tae gene ag interest in 
a con! with Mr. Levand for 
the purchase of certain stock 
in the Beacon Publishing Co. 
In the contract, Sen. Allen’s 
widow and his daughters, Elsie 
Allen and Henrietta mes, 
each hold a four-thirteenths in- 
terest. 

By terms of the contract, 
io is req a oy make a 
capital payment o on 
the first of each July for the 
term thereof. Failure to make 
the capital payments subjects 
the contract to foreclosure, the 
will stipulates. 

The will states that “the trus- 
tee, insofar as interest in 
said contract is concerned, is 
directed to grant Mr. Levand 
in any year in which he con- 
vinces the trustee that he is 
obliged to reduce his principal 
payment to $12,500, additional 
time to meet the balance due in 
that year.” 


.} a 
Paragrapher’ Wood 
Retires at 80 

PENDLETON, Ore.—Clark Wood, 
who will be 81 in June, has re- 
tired after years of news- 
pee work. He will enter the 

home, Vancouver, 
Wash., ee he expects to con- 
tinue to pound out what he 
calls “copy.” 

His “copy” for the last half- 
century has been highlighted 
with short, pungent editorial 
paragraphs which have been 
among the most quoted in the 
country. 

In 1882, at 13, he became a 
mailing clerk for the East Ore- 
gonian in Pendleton, which this 
year observes its 75th anniver- 


sary. 

Later, Mr. Wood was a re- 
porter for that paper me in 
1895 bought the Weston (Ore.) 
Leader from Winnie and Harry 
Brown. In 1946 he sold the 
Leader to the Milton Eagle and 
served as its associate editor 
until this winter. 

During that time he was also 
editorial paragrapher for the 
Portland (Ore.) Journal durin 
the éditorship of the late b! 
editor, B. F. Irvine. He also 
wrote feature articles for the 
La_ Grande 
iy Walla Walla 
Gazette and Athena Press. arte 








THE NATION'S TEN LARGEST AGENCIES 


use what source of market data? 


Every single one of the nation’s ten largest agencies 


evaluates local market potentials with the aid of — 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S “Survey of Buying Power.” 
(1950 issue May 10; Reservations Close Feb. 17; Copy March 10) 
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NATURAL RUBBER GROWERS SET UP BUREAU TO EXPAND U. S. MARKET 


Every leading American statesman and econo- 
mist — including in recent weeks President Tru- 
man, Secretary of State Acheson, and ‘Marshall 
Plan” Administrator Hoffman — have been urging 
overseas countries to sell more goods to the U. S. 


They point out that Mar- 
shall Aid cannot go on 
forever, that the present 
un-balance of trade between 
the U. S. and other countries 
leads to economic chaos, and 
that it is undesirable to 
achieve a balance of trade by 
cutting down on U. S. ex- 
ports. 


Only One Answer 

So they all come to the 
same conclusion — that the 
only answer is for the U. S. to 
IMPORT MORE GOODS! 

And — they ALL AGREE 
that the real answer is for 
industries in other countries 
to do a better SELLING 
JOB in the U. S. — to study 
U. S. markets, to advertise, 
to merchandise their 
products. 

And it is for just such pur- 


To Promote New Uses 
The British Rubber Development Board, repre- 
senting these rubber growers of Southeast Asia, 
has established the Natural Rubber Bureau in 
Washington, D. C. to promote new uses for nat- 
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REAL RUBBER FACTS 


Natural rubber is the No. 1 
dollar-earner for sterling 
es. 


eee 
In 1949, the United States 
imported about 600,000 
tons of natural rubber from 
Southeast Asia. 

eee 
Natural rubber is now sell- 
ing below pre-war prices. 
Its production and price are 
unrestricted and unsubsi- 

ized. 


Natural rubber is the key 
to the prosperity of South- 
formers in Malaya 


In addition to being the 
chief ingredient for tires, 
natural rubber has a grow- 
ing market in latex foam 
cushioning and a great po- 
tential market in rubber 
roads. 








poses that the leading dollar-earner of all the 
industries in the sterling area — the rubber pro- 
ducer — has set up the Natural Rubber Bureau 


in the U. S. 





To promote such new uses for 
natural rubber as rubber roads, 
latex foam cushioning, etc., the 
«Natural Rubber Bureau is currently 
running a major campaign in lead- 
ing pap and 





ural rubber in the U. S. A. 
Natural rubber alone 
earned nearly as many dol- 
lars for the sterling area last 
year as did all of Britain’s 
manufactured goods. 

And this was in spite of 
the fact that natural rubber 
was selling to American rub- 
ber manufacturers this past 
year at less than pre-war 
prices — while every other 
major agricultural product 
in the world was selling at 
two or three times pre-war 
costs. 

And the natural rubber 
producers are going about 
expanding their market in 
the American way — by mar- 
ket research, by advertising, 
by promoting their product. 

They are trying to sell 
more in the U. S., to earn 
more dollars to close the gap, 


to make Marshall Aid less needed, to make it 
possible for other countries to buy more U. S. 
goods, and to achieve a stability and prosperity 


among free nations. 


Natural Rubber Bureau 


1631 K St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 





Natural Ru 


Nature and Science Serving Mankind 
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This booklet, “Stretching Highway 
Dollars With Rubber Roads,” is 
being offered in current consumer 
advertising. Write for your free 
copy today to Dept.ci!, NATURAL 
RUBBER BUREAU, 163 1 K St.,N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Desfor Is Columnist, 
Pic Director, Magician 


By James L. Collings 


Pictures are Irving Desfor’s 
best friends. They feed him 
and he, in turn, makes them in- 
struct and entertain others. 


His job as photo art director 
of Associated Press Newsfea- 


on the selection of pictures to 
illustrate stories. Doc, as he is 
called because he once wanted 
to be a doctor (Hal Blumen- 
feld, editor of Acme Newspic- 
tures, hung this decoration on 
him), also works on layouts 
and sees to it that pictures are 
crop) and retouched. Then 
he gives them the follow- 
through on engraving, printing 


and mai 4 
This provides the food. 
No Technician 

The instruction comes in the 
column, Camera News, he 
writes for AP Newsfeatures. 
It’s a weekly, 450-word stint 
that goes to the full list of AP 
clients. The column, which will 

two years’ old in April, 
avoids the ical (“I’m not 
a technician”), concentrates in- 
stead on news, personalities, 
what's new in the market and 
shorties on the people behind 
the pictures. 

Doc is a trickster. He throws 
cards around and makes them 
do things you’d swear they 
couldn’t do. He makes thimbles 
disappear. He can do it for two 
hours’ worth. He is a member 
of the Society of American Ma- 
gicians. During e war he 
entertained veterans with his 
legerdemain. He still does. 

This is the entertainment he 
hands out free. 

Now, let’s see—the guy’s a 
photo art director, a columnist 
and an amateur magician. At 
first hearing, these occupations 
seem unrelated, but in Doc’ 
case they are knit closer to- 
gether than a sharkskin weave. 

Photographer, Too 

When he’s not working at his 
art director’s job, he’s doing a 
column; when he’s not doing a 
column (“and it’s hard work for 
me to write”), he’s using pic- 
tures in his magic shows that 
he’s either worked on or writ- 
p= Bagge and penn he’s not 

oing any one of:these things, 
he’s out shutter-shooting. Sor- 
ty, forgot to mention he’s an 
amateur photographer, too. 

It was possible to catch and 
hold him still for 10 minutes 
the other day. He was caught 
as he passed himself going to 
two different jobs at once. 
pulled himself up into a single 
entity and spake thus: 

“Yes,” he said, “I’m busy, but 
Tll be glad to tell you how this 
began. e column, I mean. 
(He’s the only syndicated photo 
columnist writing for one of 


the three major press associa- 
tions.) Doc, the father of four 
26 


Doc J 


children, is dark, brown-eyed 
and slight. He looks much 
younger than 43. 

“You see, before I started the 
column, there had been many 
requ n 
for a photo column. 
outsiders tried to do one for us, 
but none of them was satis- 
factory. 

“Well, I had always had a 
camera in my hand (today he 
has his own darkroom) and I 
was working with pictures all 
day long, so I was asked to 
take it on. I get about 10 fan 
letters a week, and the editors 
of the papers the column runs 
in seem to like it. I dig up 
material at photographers’ bull 
sessions and meetings and from 
my family experience. I also 
clip E&P.” 

Family Affair 

When he said family experi- 
ence, he was thinking of his 
brothers Max and Sydney. And 
his daughters and his son. Max, 
an AP photographer formerly 
in India and now in Rome, 
supplies him with column mate- 
rial occasio) ly. Sydney is 
photo editor of a radio network. 
His daughters are often models 
and appear in layouts, and his 
son, Don, 22, is a photographer’s 
mate, 2nd class, in the Navy. 

Doc took out a batch of pic- 
tures, many of which he had 
taken. 

“My jobs, or avocations, or 
whatever,” he said, “are so 
closely integrated that they 
seem to run together. Here, see 
this picture.” 

He held up the print. In the 
shot was an egg, several times 
enlarged, and across the middle 
of the egg was a thin slit. Doc 
reached in and extracted an 
orange handkerchief. This is 


gs but one trick in which he com- 


bines photography with magic. 

Unlike most columnists, 
doesn’t have to scratch too hard 
for ideas. He can always do his 
450 words a week on his job or 
on his family or his sleight-of- 
hand. He can.even write about 
his work as official photographer 
for the Society of American Ma- 
gicians. 

“I’m quitting that job in April, 
though,” he said. “Now that 
I'm doing the column, too, I 
haven’t any more time for it. 
But I did it for 11 years.” 


Shutter Shorts .. . 

TWENTY-THREE new Strobofiash 
units—worth $4,600—have been 
bought by the Milwaukee ( Wis.) 
ournal photo department. They 
will be used for night photogra- 
phy and at other times when 
lighting is poor. 

Seventy dozen of the largest 
circular photographic plates 
ever used by astronomers are 
being rushed to completion by 
Eastman Kodak research scien- 
tists, the company d 





Irving Desfor 


this week. The infra-red-and- 
blue plates will be used on tie 
“Hub of the Universe” expedi- 
tion of Harvard University as- 
tronomers sailing for South Af- 
rica next month. The astron- 
omers will use the plates with 
a new type of telescope and the 
world’s largest objective prism 
to study more than 1,000,000 
stars and other interstellar 
bodies in the Milky Way. They 
will use the new telescope to 
photograph the cefiter portion 
of the Way, which is more than 
30,000 light years from the earth. 
The special plates are 10% 
inches in diameter. 


Governor Hails 


School of Cookery 

GREEN Bay, Wis.—Gov. Oscar 
Rennebohm was among the hun- 
dreds congratulating the Press- 
Gazette on the 25th anniversary 
of its school of cookery, an an- 
nual four-day affair costing the 
public 25 cents a session. 

“Projects of this sort are a 
valuable public service and the 
publishers of the Press-Gazette 
have a right to be proud of 
maintaining the oldest school 
of cookery in the United 
States,” he telegraphed. 

This year more than $3,500 
worth of gifts was distributed 
among the audience. 

The Press-Gazette celebrated 
the event by publishing a 48- 
page special edition, the first 
time the cooking school was so 
honored. 


‘Vaughn Prize’ Honors 
Late U.P. Executive 


a — Establishment of a 
in of the late Miles W. 
Vaughn, United Press 
dent, was announced Jan. 36. 

The prize, will be awarded 
annually to a Japanese journal- 
ist doing the most, through his 
writing, to promote Japanese 
American relations, 

More than 1,000,000 yen al- 
ready has been contributed to 
the: fund by Japanese newspa- 
pers, by Mrs. Vaughn, who lives 
in Tokyo, and by the United 
Press. 

The idea of the prize origi- 
nated with the Japanese news- 
paper industry, where Mr. 
Vaughn was well known as a 
result of his many years in the 
Orient. He was drowned in 
Tokyo Bay Jan. 30, 1949, while 
duck hunting. 


Randolph, Purcell 
Named in Oroville 


OrovitLe, Calif—Appointment 
of Charles Randolph as assistant 
publisher and of Frank Purcell 
as city editor is announced by 
Dan L. Beebe, publisher, Oro- 
ville Mercury-Register. 

Mr. Randolph, formerly with 
Associated Press in San Fran- 
cisco, more recently was in bus- 
iness near Oroville. Mr. cell 
left the news editorship of the 
Richmond (Calif.) Independent 
to accept the Oroville appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. Randolph has become a 
partner in the Mercury-Register, 
Mr. Beebe said. - 


Mass. Bill Limiting 
Divorce News Tabled 


Boston, Mass.—A bill that 
would prohibit newspapers 
from publishing news of divorce 
cases and separate support cases 
until papers had been served 
has been killed by the Mass- 
achusetts House of Representa- 
tives. 

The action of the House fol- 
lowed a sharp debate over 
whether such publicity helps or 
hinders divorce. 
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DON'T MISS THE JOB OFFER 
YOU'VE BEEN HOPING FOR 
Read EDITOR & PUBLISHER Help Wanted Ads 
Regularly 
It’s true there’s no way of telling what day the job you've 


been wanting will be offered, but it’s a sure bet it will be 
PUBLISHER Help Wanted Ads. Why? 





through EDITOR & PUB 
years. 








help they wanted for all Kinds of jobs quickly and easily 
Results like that prove Classified readers get jobs. 


So start looking today and make it a habit to look to 
EDITO & PUBLISHER Help Wanted Ads for sure employment. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
1475 Broadway 


New York 18, N. Y. 
Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 


have found the 


Classified Ads for over sixty 
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Portland Press Photographer Finds Pacemaker 
SPEED GRAPHIC “Tops” For All Kinds Of Pictures! 
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Herb Alden, The Journal, Portland, 
Oregon, sure likes the} ‘Pacemaker 
Speed Graphic. Here’s' what this 
young press photographer has to say 
about himself and the camera he uses: 
“I am a newcomer to the role of news 
photographer. Got started in photo- 
graphy as an amateur about 1932. Did 
time in the Marine ~ as photo- 
grapher, and joined Journal's 
staff three and a half B.. ago. 


“TI can honestly say that I have used 
all kinds of cameras but none can 
compare with the new Pacemaker. 
The Pacemaker is tops. I use it in 
the air as much as on the ground, al- 
— I have three aerial cameras. 
The shutter release on the side is a 
wonderful improvement over the old 
system. The advantage of the Pace- 
maker Speed Graphic over an aerial 
camera is the choice of lenses of 
different focal lengths. I always 
carry two.” 


Here's looking 
At You... by 
Bob Garland 


There’s a “click” 

in the Pacemak- 

er curtain re- 
lease shutter that is meant to be 
there. Many of the men that first 
use the curtain shutter release 
wonder why the 


— » as they 
ik. You have heard of the hair 
trigger release on a fine rifle or 
pistel? The same idea 7 to 
the shutter -release for the Pace- 
maker camera. Get in the habit of 
ulling the trigger back until yeu 
ear the “Click” and the slightest 
pressure from then on trips the 
shutter. This hair trigger release 
is a great help when you are try- 
ing to time a fast action shot. With 
this new type release there will 
never be any doubt when you are 
3 ht on the vin of shooting. 
is month of February ought to 
be a — point in New York, De- 
troit, Chicago and Washington eee 
the Press Photographers in those 
cities will be holding their annual 
neces. 

Those of us, who work with you 
week in and week out, will be look- 
ing forward to the fun, too. We 
will be on hand personally to wish 
you all success and good things for 
this year. 





























... H-BOMB NEWS 





LONDON— 


“Truman‘s H-bomb announcement reached all Euro- 
pean leased wire points from Helsinki to Rome and 
from Dublin to Prague within seconds. For next five 
hours 90%, of leased wire space devoted to Washington 
story and reaction from all points.” 


OSLO— 
“All three morning papers front paged our H-bomb.” 


HELSINKI— 

“We half hour ahead H-bomb which all papers promi- 
nented.” 

ROME— 

“Cleaned up Italy.” 


BUENOS AIRES— 
“Critica, Razon bannered our H-bomb.” 


JOHANNESBURG— 
“Best thanks atomic coverage.” 


TOKYO— 


“Japanese newspapers extraed on Truman’s bomb 
announcement. Mainichi first on street with United 
Press story. Stars and Stripes splashed ours.” 


RIO DE JANEIRO— 

“Ahead Truman H-bomb. Esso Reporter carried it first 
on special program. Ours bannered or topplayed six 
principal morningers.” 

BOGOTA— 

“H-bomb scoop Esso Reporter and magnificent play.” 
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FLASHED INSTANTLY 
AROUND THE WORLD 








-By UNITED PRESS 


INSTANTLY —with the striking of the wireless keys in the U.P. 


newsroom in New York—the first news of President Truman's decision to 
make the H-bomb reached the five continents of the world. 


High-speed, direct wireless circuits dispatched the U.P. story to their 
targets in such far-away points as Tokyo, Buenos Aires, Cairo, London. 
In the same brief moments bulletins coursed along domestic teletype 
circuits throughout the United States, to Canada and Mexico—in all, to 
more than 3,200 newspapers and radio stations in the U. S. and the 67 


foreign countries and territories served by United Press. 


The messages here tell the story—another example of — 


THE WORLD’S BEST COVERAGE 
OF THE WORLD'S BIGGEST NEWS 





pecan 
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LET’S FIND OUT! 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER has been in- 

formed that chances are slim for any 
legislative action on the New York Labor 
Department bill (E&P, Jan. 28, page 36) 
to give it full powers of regulation over 
newspaperboys. Nevertheless, the bill is 
in the legislative mill and should be 
studied and watched by circulators and 
publishers in New York State and all over 
the country. 

A memorandum from the Department 
of Labor which accompanied the bill con- 
tains the dynamite. It states that “recent 
surveys reveal that child labor has defi- 
nite ill effects on the health and develop- 
ment of children. . . . For example, boys 
who sell or deliver newspapers were dis- 
covered to be below average in schooi 
grades; less regular in school attendance, 
and more frequently arraigned as truants 
than were the average school children.” 

We don’t believe that last sentence for 
several reasons: 

1. E&P has learned that the so-called 
“recent surveys” were material supplied 
to the Labor Department in 1946 by vari- 
ous un-named women’s organizations. The 
department is now endeavoring to con- 
duct its own inquiry to support the 
charges. 

2. In New York State, a boy over 12 
or a girl over 18 must have parental con- 
sent to apply for a street badge to deliver 
papers; must supply proof of age and sub- 
mit to a physical examination; the school 
superintendent has the final okay on the 
badge which limits work to between 6 
am. and 7 p.m. If newspaperboys were 
habitually behind in their studies or fre- 
quent truants, as charged, certainly the 
school authorities would know about it. 
It is within their province to withdraw 
the work badge. 

3. Boys who have the character and am- 
bition to get up a little earlier in the 
morning, or take time off from afternoon 
play, to earn a little money delivering 
newspapers on the average would not be 
the personality types to become habitual 
truants. 


4. Neither the U. S. Department of La- 
bor nor any other body has ever been 
able to prove that newspaperboys, who 
deliver papers for an hour or two in the 
morning or afternoon, work out of doors 
and not in a sweat shop, come under the 
general classification of “child labor” in 
its usual sense. 

5. There is an indication the “recent 
surveys” included only New York City 
and there is a confusion of terms as be- 
tween “newspaperboys” and “newsies.” 
The latter exist to a certain extent in 
large cities despite the efforts of circula- 
tion managers to eliminate them. They 
include children, not necessarily within 
the legal age, who buy their papers from 
dealers and retailers who may or may not 
know the law and hawk them on street 
corners. We doubt whether additional 
legislation can correct that, but they cer- 
tainly should not be confused with the 
newspaperboys who deliver papers to 
homes on their own routes. 

Unfortunately, newspaper circulators 
and publishers have no conclusive surveys 
of their own to counteract the charges 
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Enter ye in at the strait gate: for wide is 
the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth 
to destruction, and many there be which go 
in thereat—St. Matthew, VII; 13. 





made to the New York legislature. They 
ought to assemble the facts—they ought 
to find out what the health and schol- 
astic records of newspaperboys are. 

It would be comparatively easy for a 

ber of newspapers in each state to 
survey their own carrier boys. The Inter- 
national Circulation Managers Association 
could collate the material. Then the truth 
‘would be known and available when such 
legislation is proposed. 

The New York State bill may be bottled 
up now. But there is no assurance that 
future administrations, or other state 
legislatures, may not revive it and push 
it through. 





STRIKE VOTE 


THREE weeks ago the representative as- 

sembly of the Newspaper Guild of New 
York authorized units at the Times, News 
and Amsterdam News to take strike votes 
because of deadlocked negotiations over 
job security and wages. Wisely, guild 
leaders and guild members in those units 
have not followed through. No plans for 
strike votes have been made. Negotia- 
tions are continuing. 

Aside from the fact that the closing of 
the New York Sun plant provides an un- 
favorable background for strike threats 
at this time, the guild leaders must be 
cognizant of recent wage history in this 
market. 

There have been six “no increase” wage 
decisions between unions and newspaper 
publishers in New York during the last 
year, two of them involved the guild: 

An arbitrator denied an increase to 
mailers; 

Another denied an increase to elec- 
tricians; 

The Paper Handlers signed a “no in- 
crease” agreement; 

The Machinists voted to continue their 
present contract; 

An arbitrator denied an 18% increase 
to guildsmen at the Journal-American; 

Another arbitrator denied an 18% in- 
crease to guildsmen at the World-Tele- 
gram. 

The guild is demanding a 13.6% in- 
crease at the Times, News and Amsterdam 
News. It had originally demanded 18%. 
The history of wage trends and arbitra- 
tion decisions in the New York news- 
paper field would indicate increases of 
this kind are not justified at this time and 
would be denied if arbitrated. 


APPEARANCE OF EVIL 

STATE press associations and other news- 

paper groups have done a splendid job 
during recent years in many ways. They 
have acted as alert watchdogs guarding 
against encroachments on press freedom, 
and also have served to alert newspaper- 
men to an awareness of their responsi- 
bilities to the public. They have helped 
raise the standards of members by pro- 
viding a meeting place for the mutual 
exchange of ideas and techniques. And 
by so doing have been depriving the 
critics of grounds for the numerous 
charges that once were mouthed so fre- 
quently about the press. 

But there is one area in which many 
state press associations have been lax. 
We refer to the entertainment accepted 
year after year at annual and semi-annual 
meetings from the same utilities, rail- 
roads and industries. 

Many press associations concluded their 
annual meetings in January. Some others 
are to be held this month and next. Two 
will provide example enough, but we will 
not point at them by name because others 
are equally at fault. 

One has been entertained at breakfast 
every year since the early ‘20s by the 
regional telephone company. It has also 
been entertained at a dinner-dance every 
year since 1930 by the state Public Serv- 
ice Company. 

The other has been given a cocktail 
party for 12 years by an important rail- 
road, a luncheon for four years by a 
brewers organization. It is also the guest 
this year of the local Public Service Com- 
pany and one of the leading industries in 
the state. 

There may be nothing evil per se in 
entertainment of this sort. “But it is the 
extended continuity of these entertain- 
ment features of many state press associ- 
ations that gives the appearance of evil. 
There need be no evidence of contamina- 
tion, but the mere fact that the leading 
editors of a state accept this hospitality 
year after year gives the impression they 
are in bed with the utilities, the railroads 
or an industry and provides powerful 
fodder for those critics who want to make 
charges of corruption. 

A manager of a large state press asso- 
ciation to whom we have written about 
this practice advises us that many of his 
editors and publishers are men who are 
used to free tickets, lunches, etc., and 
they have never given this convention 
policy a thought except as a means of 
keeping down the expense of attending 
their annual meetings. 

That’s penny-pinching thoughtlessness. 

If editors and publishers of American 
newspapers can’t afford to pay their own 
way at a convention of their own making 
then they ought to stay home. They ought 
to pay for their own theatre, football and 
baseball tickets as well as their luncheons 
and dinners—but many of them still can’t 
see why. Aside from the fact that they 
are providing material with which the 
entire press can be smeared, they are 
making themselves suspect. 

Newspapers should be beholden to no 
group or industry. 

Such convention practices give the 
appearance that they are. 
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manager, 
lisher and general er of 
the nbury (Conn.) ‘ews- 


anbury Times in 1927. 


GISSELBRECHT, editor, 
Torrington (Conn.) a 
has been elected a director 
the Torrington Chamber ot 
Commerce. 

Joun B. JOHNSON, — and 
publisher of the ‘atertown 
(N. Y¥.) Daily Times, Wy been 
elected a trustee of St. Law- 
rence University for a five-year 
term. He has also been elected 
to the board of directors of 
the Hungerford- Holbrook Co., 
Watertown oo concern. 

(CHARLES Ryver, publisher 
of the Coblaskitt (N. Y.) Times, 
has been appointed to the Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta, board 
of trustees. 

JaMeEs P. SELvAGE, partner in 
the New York | ym relations 
firm of Selvage & Lee, has been 
appointed to the board of direc- 
tors of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America. 

Epwarp J. LyNett, editor and 
publisher of the Scranton (Pa.) 
Times, has been elected a trus- 
tee of the Scranton-Dunmore 
Community Che 

Gorpvon R. Lewis, publisher, 
South Milwaukee (Wis.) Voice, 
was presented with the annual 
ished service award by 
the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce of that city. He > is a for- 
mer Mil re- 
porter. ; 

R. F. Hupson, Sr., publisher 
of the Montgomery (Ala.) Ad- 
vertiser-Journal, has been elect: 
ed national councillor of the 
Montgomery Chamber of Com- 

merce. 





JAMES ~ FAULKNER, editor and 

blish e Bald (Ala.) 
Times, hes qualified to run for 
the Alabama Senate from the 
21st District. 

M. Cart ANnpDREws, editor of 
the Roanoke (Va.) World- News, 
has been awarded first prize of 
$25 in the editorial division of 
the Virginia Press Association’s 
annual competition. 

Ep GoeETzL, — go - 
tor of the Grants Pass 
Bulletin, has been anaes eo 
president of the Grants Pass 

of C ce. 

publisher of 
the Hood incor * Bre.) Daily 
Sun, was honored in the Seattle 
(Wash. ) Times Sunday mag- 
azine section as being the 
founder of the first new daily 
in Oregon since 1906. 


On the Business Side 


M. J. Frey, general manager 
of the Portiand (Ore.) Ore- 
gonian, has been elected presi- 
dent of Columbia apes In- 
dustries, Inc. 

JosePH R. Lisson, a member 
of the New York Sun staff for 
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(FRANKLIN Enert, of the 
Washington ib. C.) Times-Her- 
ald adve: staff, teach 


Adv Georg 

ington University next semester. 
RicHarD RIcE has been named 

assistan 


bury (Conn.) News-Times. 

Wru1aM E. BEILMAN has re- 
tired as foreman of the Buffalo 
(N. Y¥.) Evening News mail 
room after 55 years of service. 
He was 14 when he started as 
po lh — in the News compos- 
ng roo 

Aco Goopman, circulation 
manager of the Scranton (Pa.) 
Sunday Scrantonian, has been 
named an honorary trustee of 
the Scranton-Dunmore Com- 
munity Chest. 

THomas L. Moran and JoHNn 
KELLEY, recently promoted to 
the ranks of assistant business 
manager and business office 
manager, will be 7 a at @ 
testimonial dinner ployes 


of the Sapulpa 
(Okla.) Herald display adver- 
tising staff, been 
ve er of the Amer- 


ciation. 
Hucu STevenson has resigned 
from be — 


ournal 
tate business in Po 


W. T. ROBERTSON, mnel 
manager of the ancouver 
(B. C.) Daily a— has 


of 
Personnel Aacdaiien ¢ of British 
Columbia. 
Joun W. Toocoop, national 
advertising manager of the Van- 
couver (B. C.) bee 


tising and sales bureau, Van- 
bag Board of Trade. 

T. Frvn, Sees *O. $e) 
Tense Bice advertising directo 
has been reelected president of 
the Mayor’s Friendly Relations 
Committee promote tter 
racial relations in that city. 


In the Editorial Rooms 








of the Scranton (Ba Times, 
Feb. 13. 

RUSSELL BASSETT, national ad- 
vertising manager of the Pontiac 
(Mich.) Press, has been elected 
1808 president of the Pontiac 

‘ce. 


Carvin Cass, who has been 
with the New York office of 
Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney, 
Inc. for four years, has been 
transferred to the firm’s Atlanta 
office. 

EuGENE B. CARRIGAN and KER- 
MIT HANSEN have been named 
assistant business managers of 
the Omaha (Neb.) World-Her- 
ald. The former, who was clas- 
sified ad manager, has been 
with the paper since 1942, be- 
fore which he was with the 





Fremont (Neb.) Guide and 
Tribune, and Norfolk (Neb.) 
Daily News. start 


Mr. Hansen 
with the World- Herald's radio 
station as an announcer. 

PETER . general 
manager 0 e ogansport 
(Ind.) Press for 11 yea, hes 


JosEPpH HARRISON, former 
Rome correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, has 
been transferred back to Boston 
to head the Monitor’s foreign 
department. 

EpmMunD STEVENS, Christian 
Science Monitor foreign corre- 
spondent, has been transferred 
from Russia to Rome. 

Epwarp Muts, city editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor, 
has returned from a leave of 
absence during which he was 
secretary S. Senator 
Leverett Saltonstall in Wash- 
ington. 

Leste G. AINLEY of the Bos- 
ton (Mass.) Globe, is the au- 
thor of a biography of the late 
Martin Lomassney, entitled 
“Boston Mahatma.” 

Wiu1aMm Dempsey, recent 
graduate of Boston University’s 
Division of Journalism, has 
joined the staff of the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Lenten Guideposts 


40 Stirring Stories 


PERSONAL MESSAGES OF FAITH AND INSPIRATION 
By 40 Outstanding Americans 


A STORY FOR EACH WEEKDAY OF LENT 


Phone or Wire for Samples, Terms. 


THE REGISTER AND TRIBUNE SYNDICATE 


Feature for Eastertime 
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Big plans 
for ’50! 





First Lady of the World 


ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT 


. . . in her ceaseless 
campaign for peace, 
Mrs. Roosevelt plans to 
intensify her participa- 
tion in the United Na- 
tions as delegate and 
chairman of the Human 
Rights Commission .. . 
make a European tour 
... plus many other im- 
portant activities that 
will be reflected to mil- 
lions in her popular col- 
umn, MY DAY. 


If your paper is not 
already carrying Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s column, 
give your readers bene- 
fit of her warm, human 
approach to significant 
world events! 


Wire for Samples and Rate 
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Personal 
continued from page 31 
Frank W. Sottys, a Spring- 
field (Mass.) Newspapers corre- 
spondent for more than = 10 
years, has been named director 
of the American International 


GERTRUDE Mc- 

a former New York Sun 

staff member in the financial 
department. 

Mitton Mrm.er, who has 

worked on the old Bronx (N. 


College news bureau, Sp: Y.) Home News, old New York 
field. He director of American, Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
sports pana during his four Record, PM, and the New York 
years at AIC. ‘ost while it was called the 

Tm Ta columnist on the Post Home News, has become 
late New York Star and dormer en Frontpage, semi-month- 


New York World-Telegram staff 

writer, been named press 

representative for Town Hall, 
roducers 


Nation wneune etter the death 
of the Star. 


JouN Ww. Rocers, who has 
been in the New York News 
financial department for 21 
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ublication of the Newspaper 
id of New York. He suc- 
a Tom McBrRIDE. 


KATHLEEN BROGAN, originator 
of the goes (N. Y.) Herald- 
Journal, ‘American col- 
umn, “Junior Set,” has retired 
to private life as Mrs. William 
A. Kohlbrenner and mother = 
William Edward, m 
month. Tom McCoLLuM, high 
school senior, has taken over 
her column. 

Patricia MurpHy CARRIGAN 
has resigned from the Syracuse 
ws fean_ women's 1 Herald - Amer- 
ican women’s news d t. 
She was repl: ANN 
RALEIGH, oarmnathy with Spice 
magazine and the Syracuse 
Home Bureau. 

Louts RasczKowsk!, Herald- 
Journal, Herald- American pho- 
tographer, and Mrs. Rasczkow- 
ski announce the birth of a 
daughter, Margaret Alayne. 

Laurence J. O'TOOLE, Syra- 
Herald-Journal, Herald- 
American political writer, and 
his wife, MARJorIE WEINHEIMER 
O’TooLe, former reporter for 
the paper, have become the par- 
ents of their second son, Michael 
Frederick. 

Dick Kopke, formerly man- 
aging editor of the Ogdensburg 
(N. Y.) Journal, has joined the 


staff of the Syracuse Herald- hi 


Journal, Herald-American as a 
reporter. 

Harotp B. Watpo, Hartford 
(Conn.) Times, and G. STEPHEN 
Potwin, editorial writer, Hart- 
ford Courant, have been named 
to the Connecticut State Grange 
1950 public relations committee. 

Epwarp R. PARONE, a 1949 
graduate of Trinity College, has 
been named literary editor of 
the Hartford Courant. 

HELEN KEENEY FLoyp, New 
London (Conn.) Day reporter, 
has resigned. effective June 1, 
when she will leave on a Euro- 
pean tour. 

Duncan H. FRASER, Wesleyan 
University graduate, has been 
added to the New ion Day 


STEPHEN P. COLLINS has been 
named city editor, and WiLL1AM 
Laur has been appointed su- 
burban editor of the Danbury 
(Conn.) News-Times. 

GILBERT WATERS, formerly on 
the city staff, New Haven 
(Conn.) Evening Register, has 
joined the editorial staff of the 
Sarasota (Fla.) Herald-Tribune. 


WILLIAM Harris, who recently 
received a master’s degree from 
the University of Missouri, has 
joined the staff of the Water- 
bury (Conn.) Republican. = 
succeeds JERRY ‘URPHY, 


pointed to the ae en 
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“When they made you a roving reporter, did they tell you to 
rove at 67 miles an_ hour?” 





post of assistant field represen- 
tative. 

Mrs. Ursin KELty, formerly 
with the Meriden (Conn.) Rec- 

has become Southington 
office reporter for the Water- 
bury (Conn.) American. 

Donatp FitcH of Milford, 
Conn., former commercial pho- 
tographer and relief man _ for 
the New Haven (Conn.) Eve- 
ni Re , in the Milford- 
West Haven,’ Conn. area, has 
joined the Register staff as re- 
porter-photographer. 

Raprorp E. Mostey, Jr., who 
will be installed as president of 
the National Press Club Feb. 11, 
as elected to membership 
in the Gridiron Club. He he 
represented Knight Newspapers 
in Washington for many years 
and is assistant chief of the 
group’s bureau. 

Joe M. BUTLER, sports editor, 
Scranton (Pa.) Times, served as 
chairman of the sports division 
in the recent March of Dimes 
drive in Lackawanna County. 

JEANETTE REESE, social editor, 
Scranton Times, has returned 
to her desk following a ten- 
month illness. 

THEODORE RICHARDSON, former 
publisher of weekly newspapers 
in Ohio and the operator of a 
200-acre farm, has been named 
farm editor of the Sharon (Pa.) 
Herald. 

GeorcE B. SCHUYLER, former 
telegraph editor of the Butler 
(Pa.) Eagle, is now an Army 
major in Tokyo as executive of- 
ficer of the Eighth Army m- 
munications Center. 


Eppre Hocan, who was on the 
staff of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
pare for 20 years, has been 

med publicity director for 
the Philadelphia Athletics base- 

ll club. He acts in a similar 
capacity for the Philadelphia 
Eagles football team. 


JacCK PICKERING, Detroit 
(Mich.) Times reporter and 
feature writer, has received the 
Distinguished Service Medal of 
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the Amvets for his “outstanding 
service to the organization and 
to the welfare of our nation.” 
Caro. Sturm, of the Milwau- 
kee (Wis.) Journal society desk 
» has suc Doris 
Gtpea as society editor follow- 
the latter’s recent marriage. 
(CCHARLES W. GRANGER, who has 
been with the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel, Minneapolis (Minn.) Star 
and Rochester (Minn.) Post- 
Bulletin, has been appointed 
public relations diréctor of the 
Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, 
Wis. meat packing firm. Mr. 
Granger has beén public rela- 
tions editor for Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, for sev- 
eral years. 
M. Dick, Milwaukee 
Journal business news _ editor, 
has been elected president of 
the Milwaukee Press Club. 


Paut Scumomrt, assistant city 
editor of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Times until its demise 
in 1948, prior to that a member 
of the eapolis Tribune 
staff, has joined the editorial 

staff of the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press. 

GeorcE HarTMANN, Chicago 
(IL) Tribune labor reporter, 
and CLayTon KiIRKPATRICK, Trib- 
une reporter, were cited “for 
the best newspaper reporting in 
the field of employer-employe 
relations” in 1949, in awards 
given by Score. 


ConsTANCE VAN Natta, of the 
Topeka (Kan.) Daily Capital 
staff, and Epiror & PUBLISHER 
correspondent, received third 
prize in the short-short story 
division of the 1949 Kansas Au- 
thors’ Club contest. 

JEAN KALLAIL, University of 
Wichita journalism student, is 
new on the Wichita (Kan.) 
Eagle society staff. 

Norman J. ScHMERLING, of 
New York City, formerly ‘with 
Sportsweek and the Cleveland 
(Od ) Plain Dealer, has joined the 
Wichita (Kans.) Eagle staff. 

(Continued on page 34) 











Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Mondoy evening. 
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ONESTLY—what is your idea of an auto- 
mobile? 


Something stolid in looks and manners — or 
the gay and winning ways of a Buick poised 
for swift and graceful going? 


Something that plods — or the lively lift and 
drive of eight big Fireball pistons packing new 
high-compression power? 


Something that jounces—or Buick’s all-coil 
cushioned smoothness and hug-the-road ride 
on hill and curve and byway? 


But why even think of getting “good enough”? 


Why consider going without all the wider 
room and road-view of a 1950 Buick? 


Why keep on clutch-pedal pushing, when 
Dynaflow* does away with tiring 
driving chores? 


Why take Hobson’s choice—when 
you can pick and choose the model 
you most admire among Buick’s 
nineteen beauties for 1950? 


*Dynaflow Drive is standard on ROADMASTER, 
optional at extra cost on SUPER and SPECIAL models, 


When better automobiles are built BUICK will build them 


Fine-or SUPER-Fine ? 


Specially when your Buick dealer has it in bud- . 


get brackets beginning just above the lowest! 


See him now, select that Buick you always 
wanted, get your hands on your kind of car, 


Features like these mean 
BUICK’S THE BUY 


< Fireball valve-in-head power in three 
engines, five hp ratings. (New F-263 engine in SUPER models.) 








NEW-PATTERN STYLING, with bumper-guard grilles, toper- 


through fenders, “double bubble” taillights. 


WIDE-ANGLE VISIBILITY, close-up road view both forward 
and back. 


TRAFFIC-HANDY SIZE, less over-all length for easier park- 
ing and garaging, short turning radius. 

EXTRA-WIDE SEATS cradled between the axles. 

SOFT BUICK RIDE, from all-coil springing, Safety-Ride rims, 


low-p tires, ride-steadying torque-tube. 
DYNAFLOW DRIVE standard on all ROADMASTERS, optional 
at extra cost on SUPER and SPECIAL series. 


WIDE ARRAY OF MODELS with Body by Fisher. 





Your KEY TO GREATER VALUE 





RADIO AND TV 


Dallas News 
Contracts for 
TV Station 


Dattas, Tex.—The Dallas 
Morning News has contracted 
to purchase television station 
KBTV, it was announced this 
week by E. M. (Ted) Dealey, 
president of the News. The 
deal involves approximately 


Subject to Federal Communi- 
cations Commission approval, 
the purchase would make all 
three TV stations in the Dallas- 
Fort Worth area newspaper- 
operated. 

The Fort Worth Star-Tele- 

gram has WBAP-TV and the 
Batlas Times Herald has KRLD- 


As Mr. Dealey explained, the 
News’ affiliate WFAA had plan- 
ned to enter television, but was 
delayed by the FCC “fi 


reeze.” 

Floating TV Studio 
Cuicaco—First of the ultra- 
modern floating television stu- 
dios in Tribune Square has 
been opened. This studio not 
only is completely revolution- 
ary in design and construction, 
but also boasts the finest equip- 
ment yet developed in the in- 


ustry. 

The 24 by 50 by 22-foot studio 
for WGN, Inc., actually floats 
on air. An air cushion on all 
sides and special shock absorb- 
ers make it sound-proof and in- 
sulate the “room within a room” 
from all outside vibrations. The 
floor is raised one-quarter-inch 
on rubber bags inflated with 
compressed air. 





Shoemaker on TV 

VAUGHN SHOEMAKER, Chicago 
Daily News editorial page car- 
toonist, will be featured on a 
new weekly television program 
over WENR-TV, beginning Feb. 
10. He will develop several of 
his ideas each week, explaining 
how his cartoons take shape. 

Mr. Shoemaker plans to dis- 
cuss several topics on every 
program, having as his guests 
members of the Daily News 
staff and other cartoonists. 


Second BMB Study 

The second study of radio 
station audiences, covering 
every county in the United 
States, was released this week 
by the Broadcast Measurement 
Bureau. 

Climaxing 11 months of sur- 
veying and tabulation by the 
Bureau, the audience study was 
mailed to the Bureau’s 629 sub- 
scribers throughout the nation. 

Principal addition to this 
study, which did not appear in 
the 1946 report, is a three-way 
breakdown of audience under 
the heading of ‘ ‘Composition of 
Weekly Audience.” is re- 
veals family Hose 4 (1) 6 or 
7 days or nights; (2) 3, 4 or 5 
days or nights; and (3) 1 or 2 
days or nights. 


Color in Atlanta 


ATLanTA, Ga—Color  tele- 
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vision will be transmitted by 
WSB-TV (Atlanta Journal), 
Monday, Feb. 6. Opening cere- 
monies of the Atlanta Graduate 
Medical Assembly will be mi- 
crowaved from Grady Hospital 
to the WSB-TV transmitter. 
Color ae gad developed by 
the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and owned by Smith, Kline 
& French Laboratories will be 
employ: The transmission 
will be over Channel 8. 


Edwards Views the Press 
DoucLtas EDWARDs, veteran 
newscaster, takes over as editor 
and broadcaster of “CBS Views 
the Press,” beginning Saturday 
Feb. 11 (WCBS, 6:15-6:30 p.m., 
EST). He relieves Don Hollen- 
— who is chairman of the 
CBS lan: nguage quiz “We 
Take Your Word.” Mr. Edwards 
has been reporting the news 
since 1935, when he got his 
first broadcasting assignment 
with WAGF at Dothan, Ala., 
later joining the Atlanta Jour- 
nal and its radio station, 
doubling as radio and news- 
Paper reporter. He joined the 
a news staff in New York in 
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C. B. TuHornton, JR., a Roa- 
noke World-News reporter be- 
fore the war, has rejoined the 
staff as city hall reporter. Since 
the war he has done publicity 
for Veterans Administration. 

GeorGE KEGLEY and Ozzie Os- 
BORNE, recent Roanoke College 
graduates, have been added to 
the Roanoke Times. 

JIM FORRESTER, former editor 
of the Auburn (Ala.) Plains- 
man, has joined the news staff 
of the Birmingham (Ala.) Age- 
Herald. 

FIELDS VARN- 
ER, reporter for 
the Montgomery 

(Ala.) Journal 
and amusement 
editor for the 
Sunday Adver- 
tiser Journal, 
has been promo- 
ted to the post 
of assistant edi- 
tor of the Jour- 
nal. He will con- 
tinue his duties 
as amusement 
editor. 

A. F. Manan, JR., who came 
to the Montgomery (Ala.) Ad- 
vertiser as assistant managing 
editor a year and a half ago 
from the Washington Bureau of 
the jated Press, has re- 
turned to the AP as chief of the 
Detroit bureau. Mr. Mahan was 
a correspondent for the AP in 
Europe in World War II. 

Wiu1am E. WILKEs has been 
named editor of the Troy ( Ala.) 
M ‘oO WILLIAM 
BATEs, ‘who resigned to join the 
staff of the Tuscaloosa (Ala.) 
News. Mr. Wilkes comes to the 
Messenger from the Enterprise 
(Ala.) Ledger. 

T. PEARSE WHEELWRIGHT, re- 
porter, has been made makeup 
editor of the Salt Lake City 
(Utah) Deseret News. Ep Har- 
OLDSEN, former Idaho editor on 





Varner 





the News state desk, has gone 
to general assignment reporting, 
and was succeeded by LAvor 


ELIZABETH Jane Busu, former 
copy girl, has been named ra- 
dio editor of the St. Joseph 
(Mo.) News-Press. 

H. Lee ScHwawnz, associate 
farm editor of the Cedar Rapids 
(Ia.) Gazette, has resigned to 
become assistant editor of Coun- 
try Gentleman, a Curtis farm 
publication. He will begin his 
new duties in Philadelphia on 
March 1. 

Jum VACHULE, former head of 
the McALLEN bureau of the San 
Antonio (Tex.) Express, has 
joined the reporting staff of the 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Tele- 
gram. 

REBA WAT- 
KINS has been 


society editor 
of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Times 


Herald, succeed- 
ing Mrs. ALMA 


Scruccs, who 
has gone _ into 
free-lance pub- 


lic relations 
work. Miss Wat- 
kins had been 
on the society 
desk. 

Bos CAMPBELL, formerly with 
United Press in Dallas, Santa 





Watkins 


Fe and Denver and more re- 
cently sports editor of the 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon, has 


been promoted to city editor 
of the Tucson (Ariz.) Daily 
Citizen, succeeding WILLIAM A. 
SMALL, JR., who resigned to 
join the Denver (Colo.) Post. 

Naomi BaKER, art editor of 
the San Diego (Calif.) Tribune- 
Sun, has been awarded a scroll 
by the San Diego Art Guild in 
appreciation for her “educating 
journalism in championing con- 
temporary artists, their work 
= their thoughts. 

ARRY FLANNERY, Los Angeles 
(Calif ) Examiner __ editorial 
staffer and radio commentator, 
has filed papers as a candidate 
for Congress from his Southern 
California district. 

Ray Parker, Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer reporter, and Mrs. 
Parker, the former Este Gron- 
BORG, of the Examiner library, 
are the parents of a son, born 
Jan. 21. 





WILLIAM who was po- 
lice and city hall reporter in 
Van Nuys for the North Holly- 
wood (Calif.) Valley Times, is 
now on rewrite in the main 
Office. 

Georce Hopkins, formerly 
with KBND, Bend, Ore., and the 
Vancouver | ( Wash.) Sun, has 
joined the Mill ion A (Ore.) En- 
terprise as a reporter. 

DonaLp McINTOsH, onetime 
staffer of the Portland (Ore.) 
Oregonian and later with the 
Portland Journal, has_ been 
named assistant manager of the 





Greater Atlanta (Ga.) Safety 
Council. 
Wedding Bells 





Epwarp W. Scrieps, president, 
Scripps League of Newspapers, 
and Betty _—" ht bogee ae 
Jan. 31. ripps is the 
grandson a ‘the late E. W. 
Scripps. His independent news- 
paper includes _ the 
Provo Herald, Coeur 
d@Alene (Ida.) Press and The 
Dalles (Ore.) Chronicle. 

Joun F. Davis, Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant staffer, and 
Marilyn G. Lattin, Jan. 23, at 
West Hartford. 

FrRANcIs A. BRENNAN, Water- 
bury (Conn.) American staffer, 
and Dorothy A. Grady, recently. 

Epwarp C. KozLowskI, staff 
artist and feature cartoonist for 
the Post Publishing Co., pub- 
lishers of the dgeport 
(Conn.) Post and Telegram, and 
Dolores V. Taylor of Easton, 
Conn., recently. 
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Invasion ‘of Privacy 
Violation of Copyright 
Plaglerism 
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DO AGENCIES obtain local market data from any 


A survey of 14 leading advertising agencies by the 
Special Libraries Association found that the only two 
annual reference books used by all 14 agencies polled 
are the World Almanac and — 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S “Survey of Buying Power.” 
(1950 issue May 10: Reservations Close Feb. 17; Copy March 10) 
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THE KANSAS CITY STAR COMPANY 


ANNOUNCES 


THE APPOINTMENT OF 


HARRINGTON, RIGHTER & PARSONS 


INCORPORATED 


AS THE EXCLUSIVE 
NATIONAL TELEVISION REPRESENTATIVE 


FOR TELEVISION STATION 


WDAF-TV 


This appointment becomes effective February 20, 1950. 
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SYNDICATES 


‘Mark Trail’ Artist 


Cites Value 


By Jane McMaster 


Two DECADEs aGo, Ed Dodd, 
who later created “Mark Trail,” 
had a job at a place on Pearl 
Street, New 
York City, 
dra calen- 
dars. But after 
putting in about 
three months at 





various times: 

worked with rangers in Glacier 
National Park; guided horse- 
back packtrain trips through 
Yellowstone; gone on a bicycle 
camping tri; 


Scouts. 
Favors Realism 
In fact, he exemplifies the 
regular i 


in 
creative writing courses: “Deal 
with what you know best.” As 
a result, his 
high up the ladder in realism 
and authenticity. 

“Mark ”  (Post-HAt.) 
will be four years old in April. 
In its short life it has won 
medals for distinguished service 
from Sigma Delta Chi, the 
Hunting and Club of 
America and the Wisconsin Hu- 
mane Society; pulled 60,000 let- 
ters in a puppy-naming contest; 
and has been signed for a net- 
work radio show. (Secretary of 
the Interior Oscar Chapman in- 
pag the initial program 

an. 30. 

Recognition has stemmed 
from the fact that “Mark Trail” 
not only entertains, it educates. 
The strip is, in a sense a war 
baby. “When troops were taught 
effectively by comic strips dur- 
ing the war, we became sudden- 
ly conscious of the fact that we 
had an educational medium on 
our hands,” says Mr. ; 

Youngsters, and old-timers 
too, are regularly “taught” in 
the comic strip, which has con- 
servation as an _ underlying 
theme. But every effort is made 
to weave any instructional data 
smoothly into the drama so the 
reader won’t recognize the edu- 
eation as such. 

Thus “Mark Trail” readers 
learn about the woodsman’s fire- 
preventing habit of breaking 
stick matches after they’ve been 
used (the match has to be com- 
pletely out to do that). In the 
comic strip, conservation 
device turned up as part of a 
story plot: Mark was following 
a man—a woodsman—and brok- 
en match stems were the clues 
to his whereabouts. 








outdoors strip rates Dodd 


of Realism 


_ “Break a gun before you pick 
it up” would never be said that 
way in the “Mark Trail” strip. 
Mark would simply break a gun 
in the course of story action, In 
another case, some gun-carrying 
advice was suggested: a charac- 
ter in the leg when 
holding a gun the wrong way 
going over a fence. The conser- 
vation theme was dramatized 
when a salmon trying to get 
back to the home pool swam 
into polluted water that came 
from an old mill. 

Mr. Dodd does extensive re- 
search before each continuity. 
(Ones on the trumpeter swan, 
and on the fur sea] at Pribilof 
Islands at migration time, are 
coming up soon.) The U. S. Fish 
and Wi ie Service, a branch 
of the Department of the Inte- 


d rior, cooperated particularly on 


these two continuities, sending 
numerous pictures and informa- 
tion about source material. 

After the research is done, 
Mr. Dodd casts about for the 
dramatic story—the plot that 
will relate the animals and the 
human characters. 

Drama in animal life, Mr. 
points out, is generally 
limited to: the struggle for food 
and shelter and for tection 
against man and nature; and 
breeding. (The field is further 
limited as breeding can get only 
cursory treatment in a newspa- 
per strip.) 

When faced with a knotty 
plot problem, Mr. Dodd day- 
dreams sometime about the ad- 
vantages of fantasy. But he 
doesn’t give in. Animals in the 
strip do only what is true to 
nature. Background details are 
authentic. And the same degree 
of realism for the human char- 
acters is sought. 

Trend Away from Fantasy 

“I think the trend is away 
from the fantastic in comic 
strips,” says Mr. Dodd. “ 
who reads a strip likes to think 
he could be in there doing what 
the hero is doing. And if Mark 
Trail does something too extra- 
ordinary, the reader loses his 
vicarious thrill.” 

us Mark avoids the spec- 
tacular, catches the average 
small fish. In one case Mr. Dodd 
used a real life incident (a tree- 
topping episode) in the " 
But he toned it down consider- 
ably. The thing that had ac- 
tually happened sounded too 
implausible. 

Strip fan mail is generally 
split 50/50 between adults and 
kids, and 50/50 between men 
and women. Those who write 
in for advice on drawing a strip 
get advised to “forget drawing 
and learn short story writing.” 
“Sixty-five to 70% of a comic 
strip is story,” says Mr. Dodd. 

The Atlanta, Ga. artist, who 
has worked up to three assis- 


tants but still gets up at 5:30 
a.m., practiced what he preach- 


es. For two years before he 
Started his strip, he studied 
— technique—by correspon- 
lence. 


Chicago Sun-Times 
Offers Canasta Column 
Oswatp Jacosy, chairman of 
the National Canasta Laws Com- 
mission, will write a three-a- 
week Canasta column for the 
Cuicaco SUN-TIMES SYNDICATE 
beginning March 6. 
Columns of about 500 words 
= are offered with illustra- 
ions. 


News Service Corrects 
Congressional Record 
RESEARCHERS for CONGRESSION- 
AL QUARTERLY News FEATURES, 
service providing coverage of 
Congress, discovered something 
wrong in the officia] voting tally 
on the Korean aid bill. The Con- 
gressional Record: on Jan. 20 
listed Rep. liam Lemke 
(Rep.-N. D.) as both voting 
against the bill and paired for 


a 
bad 


Rep. Lemke was enroute to 
Devils Lake, N, D. and could 
not be reached. But after CQ 
ran the story in its Log for Edi- 
tors and gave a statement to the 
three wire services, the AP fi- 
nally reached him. The Con- 
gressman said he should be re- 
corded as paired, which meant 
the vote was 191-192—a one- 
vote margin instead of two. 


New Name, New Slant 
Fer ‘Jack and Judy’ 

“JACK AND Jupy in Bibleland,” 
Cuicaco Sun-Times strip pro- 
duced by Robert Acomb and 
drawn by William Fay, is in a 
state of transition. 

Christina Anders was intro- 
duced into the strip as an editor 
of a woman’s magazine who 
wanted to “get away from it 


ported last 
‘ Holt,” is 





all” and went to a small town, 
Midtown, Ill, where she be- 
came a librarian. 

Now the story, consisting of 
a modern parable tied in with 
some Bible story, features the 
librarian. Some papers are still 
running the strip as “Jack and 
Judy” but new subscribers are 
calling it “Christina Anders.” 


News and Notes 

V. T. Hamlin’s “Alley Oop” 
is going to swim the English 
channel’ settling once and for 
all the question of who was 
first, says NEA Service. With 
the help of his time machine, 
Mr. Oop will accomplish the 
feat at the time of the Roman 
Occupation. 

CorrEcTIon—The new KING 


Bolt.” Murphy 
draws and Elliott Caplin writes 
it. Also, Ely Culbertson is the 
Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une Bridge-Canasta man, not 
Ely Cuthbertson. 

a 


Admen Told to Sell 


Deeds of Business 

Cuicaco — Rediscovery by 
management that “employes are 
individuals and must treated 
as such” has marked the second 
half-cen as the “age of hu- 
man relations” and presented 
the advertising profession with 
ee dollar selling 
job. 

That opinion was presented 
to the Chicago Federated Ad- 
vertising Club by Benjamin A. 
Ragir, executive vicepresident 
of Ekco Products Co. 

Mr. Ragir predicted that 
“newspapers, magazines and ra- 
dio will continue to head 
the se effort of rican 
industry, while television offers 
revolutionary possibilities in 
dramatizing the conscience of 
business.” 














Annie” .. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
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- NEW YORK NEWS 


“DADDY” IS BACK 


Daddy Warbucks is home again! A new episode in “Little Orphan 

. wherein the foster father of America’s. 

K\ favorite comic strip child matches his wits and 
stamina against. the vicious tactics of his country’s 

worst enemies. Commences February 19th! Wire 

._and be prepared to bring your readers in 


on the very be- 
ginning of this 

exciting new 

sequence. 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


WILLIAM T. FARICY 
PRESIDENT 


February 1, 1950 


To the PRESS and RADIO: 


Subject: SAVING NINE BILLION DOLLARS A YEAR 





More than 60 per cent of the operating cost of producing rail transportation 
is in wages; another 30 per cent in the cost of the fuel, materials and supplies 
which railroads buy and use. 


Since 1921, the first year after the return of the railroads from government 
operation during the first World War, railroad wage rates have gone up two and one- 
half times and the level of prices of fuel, materials and supplies has almost doubled. 
The same amount of labor, fuel and supplies for which they paid $1.00 in 1921 now 
costs the railroads an average of $2.25. 


But labor and materials are combined and used so much more efficiently that 
the average unit of service, freight and passenger combined, which the railroads 
produced in 1921 for an operating cost of $1.60 is now produced for $1.03 -=- and, it 
should be added, the service is sold to the public at charges which, on the average, 
have increased since 1921 no more than this same three per cent. 


Behind such tremendous gains in efficiency, there is a little-noted but very 
real story of progress and improvement. Partly, it is a story of new products and 
devices unknown in 1921 == diesel electric locomotives, centralized traffic control, 
electro=-pneumatic car retarders in major freight yards, to name but a few. Partly it 
is a story of improvements in more familiar things -=- a 50 per cent gain in the pulling 
power of the average steam locomotive <= an even greater gain in its ability to keep 
heavier loads moving at higher sustained speeds -= the tripled life of the average 
crosstie. 


Partly it is a story of increased use of the railroads, partly a story of 
better methods in using improved plant and equipment -- but it all adds up to such 
results as a virtually doubled average daily transportation output of freight cars, 
a more=than=-doubled daily output of locomotives, an increase of more than 150 per 
cent in the average hourly service of freight trains, and achievement of the safest 
operation in transportation history. 


To make all this possible, the railroads have spent on additions and im- 
provements since 1921 almost 17 billion dollars. But the saving in operating cost, 
as compared with what it would have been if railroads were using materials and man- 
power at present prices and wages but with the efficiency of 1921, amounted in 1949 
alone to more than nine billion dollars == a saving which has been passed on to 
the public. 


The best part of the story is that it is still going on. The same skill, 
ingenuity and determination which have saved these billions of dollars a year in 
the cost of producing transportation are still at work on the railroads -- for now 


and for the future. 
Sincerely yours, 


ies 


~ 








PROMOTION 


An Indelicate Subject: 
Promotion Man’s Pay 


By T. S. Irvin 


Foots, they say, rush in where 
angels fear to tread, and we're 
no angel. A communication this 
week from one of the nation’s 
foremost newspaper promotion 
men discusses “a most indeli- 
cate subject— money and the 
amounts of it received by news- 
Paper promotion people.” 

“Despite the Progress of the 
past few years,” he writes, “de- 
spite the undeniable fact that 
some promotion people are as 
well paid as other craftsmen of 
comparable skill and responsi- 
bility, the total situation is far 
from good. Most promotion jobs 
carry a bargain price tag. 

“I'm not writing this to help 
anyone get a raise in pay as an 
individual. It is up to each man 
to get what he considers justice 
for himself or quit for another 
job if he isn’t satisfied with the 
financial terms available to him 
in his present berth. 

“What I have in mind is the 
effect of inadequate pay levels 
on promotion standards and on 
the results publishers can get 
from their promotion opera- 


tions. Good work is usually 
done by good people. Why 
should good people go into 


newspaper promotion or stay 
in it if they can earn more 
money with the same talents 
in advertising agency, public 
relations, retail sales promotion, 
or manufacturer’s advertising 
jobs? 
“Good Man’ for $65 

“Suppose we be specific, in 
a general and anonymous sort 
of way. A national rep’s office 
decided not long ago to put a 
promotion man on the staff for 
the first time. The new man 
would make up sales presenta- 
tions and give all kinds of pro- 
motional help in the national 
field to newspaper clients. 
Could I help locate a man? 
Gladly. What would the job 
pay? Well, was the reply, we 
want a good man; how about 
$65 a week? 

“In recent weeks two or three 
promeiion jobs on successful 
newspapers in moderate - sized 
cities were going begging. At 
least, it didn’t seem possible to 
fill them satisfactorily. Why? 
Possibly because the offer in 
each case for an experienced 
man was $75 a week. 

“At least three top-ranking 
promotion managers of metro- 
politan newspapers in three 
widely-separated cities have 
been looking for key additions 
to their staffs. No notable suc- 
cess seems to have rewarded 
their search. What happens 
most often is that the men they 
would like to hire won’t work 
for the pay offered, and those 
who are satisfied with the pay 
they won't hire. 

“No one is suggesting fancy, 
Holly wood-type paychecks for 
Promotion men. If he is in 
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scale with other key workers 
on his newspaper who have 
to work as hard and worry as 
much, that is all the promotion 
man can ask. It is only if pro- 
motion is appraised at less than 
its true importance and_ value 
that complaint is justified. 

Good Work—Good People 

“How much should a promo- 
tion manager be paid? You 
have to take many factors into 
consideration, and they vary 
in weight from newspaper to 
newspaper. Is promotion ex- 
pected to make a constructive 
contribution to the progress of 
the newspaper, or is it just a 
chore and errand boy? What 
are the salaries of the advertis- 
ing manager, circulation man- 
ager, retail and national ad 
managers? 

“Promotion has come a long 
way in recent years. Budgets 
are larger, achievements are 
more notable. But promotion 
is far from being established as 
firmly as the older, traditional 
departments. The promotion 
department is frequently accep- 
ted in an unenthusiastic sort of 
way without giving it the sup- 
port and personnel that will 
permit it to do its work to best 
advantage. A clerk stepped up 
from the business office with- 
out special qualifications, a 
floundering junior salesman, a 
cub reporter, or the son of an 
old friend of the publisher may 
suddenly find that he is a pro- 
motion man. No one frets about 
his qualifications. After all, 
why worry? He isn’t being paid 
very much anyway. 

“To repeat—good work is 
usually done by good people. 

the average, good people 
tend to gravitate to jobs where 
they can make the most money 
for themselves and their fami- 
lies. The only publisher who 
could possibly be satisfied with 
a second-rate promotion depart- 
ment is one who is not aware 
of what a first -rate department 
can do for him. A first-rate 
staff really doesn’t cost more 
than a mediocre one.” 


State of Mind 

SOME WEEKs ago we wrestled 
with the problem of defining 
promotion. George Allen, 
who has resigned as — 
manager of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune to go to McCall’s, 
thinks it can be defined as “a 
state of mind.” 

“We are constantly ham- 
strung in our thinkin; on the 
definition of promotion,” he 
writes, “with the idea that it 
must cover all the mechanical 
things that are done in a de- 
partment. I think the best 
overall description of a promo- 
tion man is that he has a state 
of mind or an attitude that is 
unique. The manner in which 
he follows through is so varied 


according to the organization 
and the competitive situation 
that an encyclopedia would be 
needed to provide a_ perfect 
mechanical lefinition. 

“A state of mind, however, 
is unique, and it is that state 
of mind which I find to be the 
only universal trait running 
through all people of our ilk.” 


The Good Earth 

NoTHING could be more basic 
than the promotion the Colum- 
bus (Ga.) Ledger-Enquirer is 
doing to make its 1950 Farm 
and Home Edition, scheduled 
for Feb. 15, the biggest yet. 
What Promotion Manager L. A 
UpDeGraff has done is to scoop 
up the good earth that is the 
basis of Columbus’s prosperity, 
put a little of it into small en- 
= and send these samples 
out. 


This is the stuff, he says, 
that comes from the gold mine 
that last year produced over 
$88 million dollars for Colum- 
bus farmers. 

Now this is what we call a 
good promotion. Each little en- 
velope of soil is pasted to a 
broadside run off on the paper’s 
own presses. Timed to coincide 
with the mailing of the broad- 
side were ads in the paper. It’s 
only a handful of earth, but 
there’s a fascination about it 
that makes you open the enve- 
lope and sift the good earth 
through your fingers. 

Not least about this promo- 
tion was its cost, which was 
practically nil. “The only ex- 

nse,” Mr. UpDeGraff notes, 
“outside of our own plant was 
pe $1.75 for envelopes for the 
soil.” 


In the Bag 

App To your file of newspaper 
annual reports one run several 
weeks ago by the Dallas ( Tex.) 
Times Herald. Headed simply 
“The Times Herald Reports to 
Its Readers,” it is a highly read- 
able account of the progress 
the paper made during the 
year, plus some history, plus 
some institutional material, 
plus a pledge for this year. 

An _ effective self-mailer by 
the Chicago Herald - American 
gives a “tested recipe for cook- 
ing up sales.” It reports that 
11,446 housewives asked Mary 
Martensen, the paper’s food edi- 
tor, for holiday recipes in two 
weeks. 


Bright Ideas 


Ingenius 





INVENTORS are given a chance 
to describe godgnts they hope 
to place on the market in a new 
Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer bi- 
weekly business page feature, 
“Genius at Work.” The column 
runs under the by-line of Frank 
Kappel, business staffer. 

o 


Experts Recruited 

AREA county farm and home 
demonstration agents, horticul- 
turists and other extension ex- 
perts have been lined up as “re- 


porters” for the Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Herald’s weekly farm 
page. The experts write most 


of the page’s articles under 
their own by-lines, and their 
work is supplemented by staff- 
prepared local copy. 

s 


Tournament 

Goop FELLOW bowling tourna- 
ment, sponsored by the Omaha 
(Neb.) World-Herald, brou 
$4,583.20 into the paper’s Christ- 
mas Good Fellows Fund: Bowl- 
ers contributed 50 cents for 
tournament entry fee. The 
bowling fees brought the 
paper’s total fund to an o— 
high of more than $19,000. 

a 


D. T. Bryan Gives Site, 
$40,000 for Hospital 


RicuHmonD, Va.—A _subscrip- 
tion of $40,192 by the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch and the News 
Leader to the building fund of 
the new Richmond Memoria] 
Hospital has been announced 
through Overton’ D. Dennis, 
chairman of the corporation di- 
vision of the $5,000,000 cam- 
paign. 

The proposed 321-bed hospital 
is to be built at “Laburnum,” 
the Bryan home, made available 
as the site by its present own- 
ers, David Tennant Bryan, pres- 
ident of the acusecoet corpora- 
tion, and Mrs. Bry: 

Mr. Bryan is aenpueious of 
the Richmond Memorial Hos- 
Bok and chairman of the $5,- 

000 building fund campaign. 
John Dana Wise, general man- 
ager of the newspapers, is 
chairman of _ the hospital's 
building committee. 





information required? 


buying income from — 





DO THE STANDARD MARKET DATA 
FORMS of the ANPA recommend a source for the 


The instructions for preparing these forms call for 
current figures on population, retail sales and effective 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S “Survey of Buying Power.” 
(1950 issue May 10: Reservations Close Feb. 17; Copy March 10) 
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L. A. Times 
Opens $500,000 
Club for Boys 


Los ANGELEs, Calif—The Los 


Angeles Times Boys’ Club 
moved into its new $500,000 
building recently, with Gov. 


Earl Warren of California, May- 
or Fletcher Bowron of Los An- 
geles, and David W. Armstrong, 
national executive president of 
the Boys Clubs of America, 
present to offer congratulations 
to Philip Chandler, vicepres- 





Philip Chandler, 
Angeles Times Charities, 
John Hernandez, 16, Times Boys 


president Los 
with 


Club member, at loom in new 


clubhouse. 
ident and general manager of 
the Times-Mirror Co., and pres- 


ident of Los Angeles Times 
Charities. 

The new building occupies a 
lot 122 by 196 feet in the Lin- 
coln Heights district, formerly 
one of the sore spots in juve- 
nile delinquency but one of the 
best after five years of service 
by the original Times Boys Club 
building. 

Capacity is 2,000 boys, and 
participation in its many ath- 
letic, handicraft and other pro- 
grams is open to all boys, free 
of charge. 

The Times Boys Club was 
started in December, 1944, with 
a membership of a few hundred. 

Los Angeles Times Charities 
was organized as a. separate, 
non-profit corporation with non- 
salaried officers, and began 
sponsoring professional football 
games, an annual sports award 
dinner, and the Golden Gloves 
tournaments to earn funds for 
the club’s support. 

e Times received high 
a on the new milestone in 

its boys’ work. ere is no 
ner thing,” Gov. Warren said 
in a dedication address, “than 
&@ good boys’ club.” 

The City Council adopted a 
laudatory resolution on the oc- 
casion, and Former President 
Herbert Hoover, board chair- 
man of the Boys Club of Amer- 
ica, sent a telegram of con- 
gratulation. 

In an editorial the next morn- 
ing, the Times said: 

Boys now are the same 
as they always were. Their en- 





haven’t. The boys’ club aims 
to correct the environment, not 
the boys. It —_ them a place 
to go to do that they 
would find and do for them- 
selves if the crowding of large 
cities had not cut them off from 
their natural resorts and enter- 
prises. Anyone who conceives 
of or supports a boys’ club as 
an institution of uplift or cor- 
— does it more harm than 


“The sponsors of the Los An- 
geles Times Boys Club regard 
it as something the boys want, 
not as something they think the 
boys ought to want. The suc- 
cess of the club proves their 
thinking is right.” 


New Alabama Daily 


To Start March 1 

Lanett, Ala.—East Alabama 
Publishing Co., publisher of 
three weekly newspapers in 
Chattahoochie Valley towns, 
has announced they will be 
combined and published as a 
daily March. 1. da \eune has not 
been decided u 

No Sunday O peiileation is 
planned, Bill Jones, editor and 
i oneeal manager, id. 

@ move comes a year after 
the combination of all the Val- 
ley weeklies under one owner- 
- The company is headed 

J. C. Henderson. R. W. 
| RE Jr., is vicepresident. 





Watermelon Plea 
Starts ‘Juice Lift’ 


LaFayette, La.—Just one 
week after the Daily Advertiser 
received a call from a father 
to find out-of-season water- 
melons in a long-shot attempt 
to save his son's life, little 
Bernard Wiltz, 2, is recovering. 

The appeal brought melons 
and juice from as far as Cuba. 

An a chain reaction, the 
Advertiser’s news staff finds it- 
self spearheading watermelon 
juice campaigns for _~_ . 
Louisiana, Tennessee and Mi 
sissippi who have nephrosis. 











MEET 


the students 


of 


Helping families plan 


financial security through 
life insurance requires special- 

ized training and expert knowledge. 
That is why The Mutual Life puts its 
salesmen through an intensive three- 


year training program. 


The first phase of this program pro- 
vides them with a thorough grounding 
in the fundamentals of life insurance. 
The intermediate phase teaches them 
how to apply those basic principles to 
individual situations. The third phase 
covers more advanced technical sub- 
jects, such as Business Life Insurance 


and Taxation. 


34 NASSAU STREET 











During this three-year period of pro- 
fessional training, the Field Under- 
writérs attend 6 schools, take 134 hours 
of classroom work under skilled instruc- 


tors, and are required to pass 11 exam- 


inations. Throughout the training period 
they gain practical experience in the field 
of selling under careful supervision. 

By giving this professional training, 
we feel satisfied that we are equipping 
our Field Underwriters with the knowl- 
edge and training necessary to recom- 
mend a life insurance program that will 


best satisfy individual needs. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 





3,500 Political Terms 
Listed in 1950 Manual 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard, 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University, N. Y. 


NEW DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
Seite edited by E. C. Soe — 
Yor! 


Zurcher. New 
a , A. od Note cae ary pp. $3.25. 
WALter Prrxin, for whom life 
began at 40 and who seems at 
Tato be Keeping it at full draft 
his current “Road to a 
ae Life,” once 

“What a writer needs more 


ner’s ae Slogans”; Mur- 
ray’s “Negro Handbook”; Esar’s 
— of Humorous Quo- 
In this week’s mail came two 
new ones: “The Dictionary of 
American Politics,” by Smith 
and Zurcher and “Famous First 
Facts” by Joseph Kane. 
e distinctly useful. 


Plagiarism vs. Research 
Once some wag observed that 
if you lifted from another au- 
thor it was plagiarism; if you 


elf and 
a copy boy who knows the way 
to the morgue can make writ- 
ing positively learned. 

An anti-sorehead law in sev- 
eral = we read in this 
“New Dictionary of American 
Politics” with its 3500 entries, 
forbids a defeated candidate for 
nomination to run as an “inde- 
pendent” in the general elec- 


on. 

A “gag law” — free- 
dom of ress, or the 
right of petition. "The gag rule, 
passed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1836, stop con- 
sideration of any oulien on 
slavery by ordering it laid im- 
mediately on the table. Today 
the gag rule means any special 
closure adopted by a legisla- 
tive body. 

A closure stops debate or 
amendment and brings a ques- 
tion to immediate vote. It is 
accomplished in most legisla- 
tures by a majority vote ¢ on a 
naga for the ‘previous ques- 

17, 1949, a 
cule of the United States Sen- 
ate enacted closure on the re- 
quest of 16 Senators followed 


after individual speeches may 
not exceed one hour. 

The cally named Enoch 
Arden law, we read, is a statute 


nated in 1888." *ouite pM So 
40 


Wilbur W. White’s “Political 
Dictionary,” published in = 
it includes terms—such as 
Marshall Plan, fire-eater, ond 
rag-baby-omitted by White, yet 
omits itself many war-born 
terms listed by White, such as 
Nisei, Skoda, " astege quell 
tics, and gaule iter. 

A brief Ae ae s 


Writes of SDX 
HE SIGMA DELTA CHI STORY 
THG903.1949) by William M 


eharry 
Glenn. Coral Gables, Florida: Glade 
House. 202 pp. ns. 


Like Mark Twain and Arthur 


Godfrey, William Meharry 
Glenn has had the | satis- 

faction of announcing that the 
report of his death was 
exaggerated. Bill Glenn 


Chi S' 
tory of the national 
fraternity he hel, to found 
at DePauw University 40 years 
(E&P, Feb. 12, ’49, p. 26). 
Bill attended the con- 
vention of the fraternity last 





each of the po 
tions listed. 
competently p: 
conjunction Pvith 


Pome volume is 
. = in 
“A Diction- 


old 
(Barnes and Noble, $3) it is an 
almost essential reference for 
political ~~ = editorial writers 
and for readers Te a quick 
unde: terms em- 
ployed in —- affairs. 


Impact and Eye-Appeal 
Stressed in Layout Text 
se niga hE IN Bone yg me 
y Bill 
Orr. Showman’s Trade ane, Ine. 
1501 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
220 pp. $7.50. 





Tas NEW TEXT started out to 
be a book on the techniques of 
theatrical advertising. Its co-au- 
thors were long highly success- 
on eg cay om in that field. 


advertising. It treat ‘thaateloal 

copy and ag fully and em- 

phasizes the showmanship valid 

in — many com- 
es. 


m ; 

The volume’s 8% by 11% 
format lends itself to illustra- 
tion, and a strong feature is the 
60 full-page plates that graph- 
ically and excellently point up 
layout, focal-point, and eye- 
direction techniques. Such de- 
vices as the reverse-S and the 
S-curve in the arrangement of 
elements, the use of radiating 
shapes, sweeps, and circle seg- 
ments are clearly, usably illus- 
trated. 

Many principles of layout are 
themselves graphically pre- 
sented in poster format. The 
authors thus put their points 
vertising layout 
ilk tes, sells 
its ideas of technique, and em- 
bodies its own ints. 

Text, headline, balance, color, 
typography, the use of mats, 
specializ » and layout 
are treated. Writing and re- 
search are perhaps walerglape. 
The book’s focal _— optic 


in advertising lay- 
out. The here-is-how element 
gets effectively down to brass 
— The bg 7 = prin- 
cipally a portfolio o: utiful 
finished *\dyouts but a step-by- 
step close look at an experi- 
enced layout man’s wi 
board. And the burden of the 
book is on newspaper copy. 


. He presided - the 
Service of Remembrance of the 
fraternity that now namibers 
17,000 members with 51 under- 
graduate and 27 professional 
chapters. Warmly he recalled 
the nine young men who with 
him on the cloistered DePauw 
University campus in 1909 es- 
tablished the fraternity “to ad- 
vance the standard of the press 
by fostering a higher ethical 
code, thus increasing its value 
as an uplifting social agency.’ 
Later, viaweouah back at 
work at the Sun-S' offices in 
Miami Beach, he read a touch- 
ing memorial to his passing. 
“Thirty” has been written for 
three of the co-founders. But 
Bill Glenn’s lively book, packed 
with halftones of old clip ings 
of the first constitution and by- 
laws, of news story after news 
story of the fraternity, and of 
the growth and administrations 
of the group, makes the en 
40 years live with early con- 
versations, friendships, and 
newspaper ideals. 


Query and Reply 

“Is THERE a _ good _ book,” 
queries a daily ma A man- 
ager in Missouri, “that confines 
itself to newspaper advertising 
and selling rather than to mag- 
azine advertising?” 

There are two excellent ones: 
Lund’s “Newspaper Advertis- 
ing,” published by Prentice- 


Hall, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, in 1947 and Mc- 
Clure’s “Newspa aper Advertis- 
ing and ng published 
by Macmillan, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York in 1950. 

“Please rush by airmail—my 
class is forming—” writes an 


English teacher in Florida, a 
little desperately, “the titles of 


why did— 


in its January 30 editor- 
Life, ial entitled ‘The Ulti- 
mate Bomb,” say: “For a sensible 
statement of the problem and the 
Prospects we commend the brilliant 
newspaper columns of the brothers 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop, who in 
our opinion deserve a Pulitzer prize 
for their report and interpretation 
of the U.S. scene in recent months.” 


SEE PAGE 17 
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Co-founder, Now an Editor, a 


Wreck Story Again 
Cops Shaffer Award 


B-1 
Barber, Raton 
his second E. 


Range edit — 
for the_ best 
news me... in New i 
award 


newspapers. The 
made at the winter convention 
xico Press Asso- 


ALBUQ' 
. of a 


the wreck of the Santa Fe Su- 
per Chief _ for a } 1947, 

First prize editorial for 194 
went to Robert aham, 
Silver City Ent The 
feature story award went to 
Norris Jeckwen, Clovis News 
Journal, and the Community 
service certificate of merit to 
Ann D. Clark, Santa Fe News. 

The awards, three $100 prizes 
and a certificate, are made in 
memory of E. H. Shaffer, editor 
of the Albuquerque Tribune 
— 1927 until his death in 


Print it in 
the West, 


WESTERN 
( DISTRIBUTION 
\ 


Save time and money . . . let us 
print your magazine, newspa- 
per, catalog, comic book, adver- 
tising circular, etc., on news 
print. Black, color or process 
colors. Fast, modern rotary 
presses. Fly us the copy and lay- 
outs, mats or plates. Let us 
quote on your needs. 


Rodgers & 
McDonald 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Rotary Printing Specialists 
on Newsprint 
2621 West 54th Street 
Los Angeles 43, California 


ee ee SS ee 


Rodgers & McDonald, Los Angeles 43 
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No Dollars 
For Newsprint 
In Australia 


Australian newspapers have 
contracts for about $5,000, 
worth of Canadian newsprint 
for 1950, but thus far all their 
pleas to the Australian govern- 
ment to allot dollars for news- 
print have been turned down, 

. F. H. Packer, managing 
director and managing editor of 
Consolidated Press Ltd., told 
E&P last week. 

Mr. Packer said the Austral- 
ian newspapers have been press- 
ing the government to provide 
at least enough dollars to keep 
the contracts alive, but even 
those requests have been un- 
heeded. 


Want to Keep Faith 

“We want to keep faith with 
the Canadian producers,” Mr. 
Packer said. “Our relations 
with the Canadian mills have 
been harmonious. During the 
newsprint shortage they always 
protected the Australian mar- 


Mr. Packer, who was in New 
York on newsprint and me- 
chanical equipment dealings, 
sailed for England Jan. 28. He 
planned to talk with the British 
Board of Trade. 

Last year, he said, Australian 
newspapers purchased between 
four and five million dollars 
worth of Canadian newsprint, 
and they still have some Ca- 
nadian stock. But it is being 
replaced rapidly by English and 
Scandinavian supplies. 

(When the dollar shortage 
first became critical in 1948, 
the Australian government de- 
creed a 53% cut in newsprint 
imports, and fixed the Canadian 
imports at about 45,000 tons.) 

Canadian newsprint would 
cost the Australians more this 
7 because of devaluation, 

. Packer pointed out, but 
added that “over a period of 
— it would still be to our 

terests to deal with the Ca- 
nadians.” , 


F Too 
pressing problem 





Another 
for Australian newspapers 
new machinery. Delivery date 
for British equipment is three 

four years from the time the 
order is placed, Mr. Packer re- 
ported, because of a tremendous 
backlog. The os og are not 
allowed to purchase machinery 
with dollars. Consolidated Press 
ordered 20 units of rotogravure 
in 1944—the equipment is just 
being installed, he said. 

The dollar shortage has also 
forced Australian publications 
to cut their budgets for their 
dmerican correspondents, he 


Still another headache for 
Australian newspaper owners is 
the manpower shortage. Be- 
Cause of it, new plants are not 
being built, Mr. Packer related. 
Skilled operators are scarce. 

Consolidated Press, Ltd. pub- 

es the Sydney Daily Tele- 
been Sunday Telegraph, Aus- 
tralian Woman’s Weekly, Aus- 
a Monthly, and = er 
er es, and nts 
Reader’s Digest for Australia. 
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‘GOOD LUCK’ 


James R. Darke, left. of Providence 
(R. L) Journal and Bulletin, re- 
tires and Earle B. Fuller, Rutland 
(Vt.) Herald, becomes president 
of New England Association of 
Circulation Managers 





Oregonian Will 
Appeal ABC Ruling 


The Portland Oregonian will 
appeal to the board of directors 
of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations the ruling of ABC man- 
aging director James N. Shry- 
ock (E&P Jan. 21, page 16) 
classifying its “Star Edition” as 
evening circulation, according 
to M. J. Frey, general manager. 

“This ition was originated 
10 years ago under the full 
sanction of the rules of the 
ABC,” Mr. Frey told E&P. “Its 
operation is in every way com- 
parable to the predate opera- 
tion of our afternoon competitor 
(The Journal), except that their 
predate is marketed after their 
normal publication cycle in 
morning hours and ours is mar- 
keted before our normal pub- 
lication cycle in late afternoon 
hours. 

“The edition has always been 
an integral part of our regular 
publication day. Its time of pub- 
lication and method of distribu- 
tion are all plainly recorded in 
the report. We have con- 
formed to every requirement of 
the bureau, and the legality of 


is this edition in its present listing 


has several times been upheld 
by board action.” 

Mr. Frey believes that the 
segregation of this circulation 
as “evening” would not add to 
the clarity of the present re- 
port but is intended to create 
the impression by splitting the 
circulation that the Oregonian 


is two — 

“Further, we contend that it 
would be inequitable to require 
segregation while permitting 
our competitor, with a much 
larger circulation predated into 
the morning field, to retain a 
consolidated listing as ‘evening.’ 

“We have a very deep feeling 
that the ABC must not permit 
itself to be used for competitive 
advantage in this manner. If 
predates are proper for after- 
noon papers, they are proper 
for morning papers, and vice 
versa. The ABC cannot in good 
conscience make one kind of 


h 


rule for afternoon 's and 





Advertisement 





From where I sit 


4 an 4y Joe Marsh 





Give Us Back 
Our Sidewalks, Slim! 


I wrote that over an article in our 
newspaper last week, but I didn’t like 
doing it. After all, the man it was 
aimed at—Slim Henderson—is a 
good friend of mine. 


Slim came into quite a windfall last 
month, and bought the old Clarke 
place. The deed gave him title to all 
the land—right down to the street. 
Then Slim started to take up the side- 
walk to make his lawn look better. 


I felt it wasn’t fair to the town and 
said so in my article. Next morning 
Slim comes around and wants to 
know what I mean—getting folks riled 
against him. I felt ornery myself, and 
we had quite a set-to over the whole 
business. 


From where I sit, that was foolish, 
Once we’d cooled off (over lunch and 
a bottle of beer at Andy’s Tavern), 
Slim decided the sidewalks should stay 
—for the common good and I prom- 
ised next time I’d take a good look at 
the other fellow’s point of view before 
writing any articles about him! 


Be Maug 
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another for evening members,” 
Mr. Frey stated. 


Copyright, 1950, United States Brewers Foundation 





Chicago Tribune Tops 
"49 Ad Linage List 


Chicago Tribune is the nation’s advertising linage champion 


for 


1949, according to figures released last week by Media Rec 
ords. It finished the year with a total of 41,573,095 lines. Close 


behind was the Milwaukee Journal, with 41,107,266 lines. 


The Tribune also paced the morning (excluding Sunday) field, 


and the Journal the evening field. 


First Sunday newspaper was the New York Times, with 18,- 
071,656 lines, followed by the Chicago Tribune’s figure of 


14,965,475. 


Top ten newspapers in each of the various fields and linage 
classifications are reported as follows: 


TOTAL a, 
ix and Seven: 
1. Chicago Tribune res 
2. Milwaukee Journal eS &S). 
3. a Star (E&S)— 
(April 6, 11, 12, 13 not 
included because 
4. Now" York Times ade 
5. Miami Herald (M 
6. New York News wife 
—(Including 8,062,214 
lines split-run)....... 
7. Pag poets Times (M&S). 
3. Phitedel hia Inquirer 
..., era 
- ees Sun ees). Se 
etroit News Eas ws 
orni: 


1. Chicago Tribune 
2. Miami Herald. . 
3. Los Angeles Times. . 








4. New Orleans Times- 
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¥ 41,573,095 
41,167,266 


36,796,886 
36,089,736 
35,024,774 


34,880,262 
34,698,458 


34,471,282 
34,379,208 
34,307,660 


26,607,620 
25,068,199 
23,471,090 


23,149,021 


ey 
21,233,13. 

19,997; 481 
19,153, ‘418 


18,087,950 
18,018,080 


28,516,789 





























SS 
Son 
San 


15,085,321 
14,753,925 


11,504,882 
11,318,638 











10,810,064 
9,880,975 


18,682,556 






= New York Times........ 9,362,878 
3. Chicago Tribune......... 8,675,694 
4. Cleveland Plain Dealer . 7,591,674 
5. Cincinnati Enquirer... .. . 7,257,3 
6. Philadelphia Inquirer..... 7,222,448 
7. Baltimore Sun........ 7,161,0 
8. Boston Herald...... 6,700,416 
9. Milwaukee Journal...... 6,636,635 
10. New Orleans Tin es- 
Picayune-States....... 6,622,191 
GENERAL ADVERTISING 
Morning 
1. Chicago Tribune......... 4,427,524 
2. New York Times. . ... 93,889,815 
3. Boston Herali.... ree 
4. Philac sre Inquirer. eae 3,352,411 
(Tor ronto C oe ES & Mail) 3,176, 208 
5. New York 
—(inel 103; 330 lines 
SS ee 





Angeles a 
10. Baltimore Sun. . 








(Toronto Telegram)... eee 
iS Cincinnati Times-Star. . 





1 

2. 1 Dea! 

3. New York Herald Tribune 
4. Chicago Tribune......... 
5 lelphia Inquirer... .. 
cE Cincinnati Enquirer...... 








- Sh saswes ge “je neees = 

7. Memphis Commercial 

8. Cleveland Piain Dealer. - : 
9. Jacksonville Times-Union. 

10. Chicago Tribun 





10. Toledo Blade... 

Sunday 
. Hartford Courant. . ee 
. Cleveland Plain Dealer... 
. Providence Journal 


PONSH wer 





3,174,730 
3,095,609 


Fy roy ett 


2'975; 397 





855,774 
$45,523 


813,483 


773,376 
764,959 































































































aaa ailen ADVERTISING 
1. New York Times...... 7 
2. New York Heraid Tribune 488,241 
3. Philadelphia Inquirer..... 453,047 
—— = Glote & & a 415,522 
4. Baltim 4,408 
(Montreal Gazette). 076 
5. New York News 
—(Incl. 595 split-run) 353,314 
6. Chicago te _ eee 344, 723 
7. Antonio Express. .... 318,751 
8. Columbus ¢ Ohio State 
Journal......... a 314,479 
9. New Haven Losses 
Comster..cccce 314,028 
10. Los Angeles Times. . 311,222 
Evening 
1. Hartford Times,......... 433,622 
2. Richmond News Leader. 346,724 
(Montreal Star)........ 341,748 
3. Hempstead eS: Y.) Nassau 
TEE os cccesces 340,666 
4. Providence Builetin: . 338, :237 
5. Philadelphia Bulletin 337,732 
6. Washington Star 
—(not incl. 4 strike 
acewcesecevceee 330,239 
7. New eee aye tel 317 "682 
8. New York Sun.......... 307,564 
9. New York x “orld Telegram 300,791 
10. New Rochelle (N. Y.) 
Standard Star......... 295,815 
Sunday 
1. Hartford Courant. . 197,785 
2. Providence Journa ne 180,441 
3. Richmond Times-Dispatch 171, ‘478 
4. Wi ——s (Conn.) Repub- 
PEP AEE ITSO 164,973 
5. Ne ew reas (Conn.) Regis- 
Sardackteniiedin exeragicee 63,481 
6. Chicaae Tribune. . 159,924 
7. Rochester Democrat | 
- i 157,573 
8. 150,709 
9. New York Tim 143,248 
10. Louisville Coucua-jouseal. 141,478 
bed — 
1. New York Ni 
—{nel. 5 5095, “498 split- 
TTT TTT TT 22,184,951 
2. Chicas : eS 20; 622, "627 
3. New Orleans Times- 
744,333 
4. 627,513 
5. 3 
6. 984 
4 231,373 
8. 
ppea 14,852,548 
9. balan ci! Times-Herald 
ae ead incl. strike 
10. New York —  ere 
Evening 
1. Milwaukee Journal re 
2. Washingto ‘ 
— incl, 4 strike 
SS Eee re 
3. Detroit News........ 
4. Dallas Times-Herald 
5. Philadelphia Bulletin 
6. Buffalo News 
7. Boston Traveler 
8. Baltimore Sun 
9. Houston Chroni 
10. Cleveland Press. . 
Sun: 
1. New York Times. ....... 
2. New York News 
ee 2, 966, 670 split- 
rr 12,639,206 
3. Chicago Tribune......... 12,039,724 
4. Cleveland Plain Dealer 11,242,246 
5. Cincinnati Enquirer. ..... yon 
6. Philadelphia Inquirer... .. 9,828,269 
7. New York Herald Tribune 9,279,799 
Call Us In and Get a 
on the 
of your 


Trade Magazine 











v 


room, presses on. premises, “Large 
or 8 


runs. 


WALTER N. DENNIS 
Printing Co., Inc. 


STREET 
New York 
41-2737 


FRONT 



































































































8. Milwaukee — eee: 8,977,325 
9. Baltimore +. 8,956,491 
10. Boston Hera’ 8,525,952 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

7 morning 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. Dayton Leming Herald. . 

8. San Francisco Examiner. . ,101,' 

9. Philadelphia Inquirer..... x 
10. Baltimore Sun........... 4,870,662 
Evening 

(Toronto Star)....... 394,458 
(Toronto Telegram) 901,656 
1. Akron ie ee 258,771 
2. Hquston Chronicle. . 924,9! 
3. Newark News...... 2: 
4. Milwaukee ame 241,480 
5. Dayton News... . ° 234, 
6. Sacramento Bee..,...... 147,133 
: Washington Star 
“a incl, 4 strike 
Saaabeaioninee ts 5,037,621 
8. Giesaisart Pr 4,983,923 
9. Detroit News... 4,914,771 
10. Seattle Times 4,803,951 
a 
1. New York Times. ... 8,727,466 
2. Detroit News...... 3,716,984 
3. Milwaukee Journal... - 3,609, 
4. Philadelphia Inquirer. Sa ate 3,408, 
5. St. Louis Li a pepe 3,024, 
6. Los Angeles 3,020, 
7. Chicago Tribune 2,925,003 
8. Miami Herald...... 2,862,234 
9. Minneapolis Tribune. . 2,685,807 
10. Cleveland Plain Dealer... 2,661,403 
DEPARTMENT STORE 
(Included in Retail) 
Morning 
1. Chicago Tribune......... 6,525,407 
2. New Orleans Sool 
Picayune. . 6,283,033 
3. New York New: 
me cl. 2,452,856 split- 
ha mide Rae 6g 5150 6,233,733 
4. Los pee Times. . -- 6,126,078 
se Serer 5,930,216 
6. Memphis Commercial 
“SRE re 5,327,442 
7. Indianapolis Star. ....... 4,854.7 
8. Philadeiphis Inquirer. 4,644, 
9. Boston Herald........... 4,275,869 
10. Welle Times-Herald 
—(Not incl. 3. strike 
soe emunseoese 3,782,186 
Evening 
1. Milwaukee — Baeeaes 9,299,005 
2. Baltimore Sun. .. 7,510,456 
3. 6,983,851 
4. 6,847,651 
5. Beacon-Journa 6,621,776 
6. Philadelphia Bulletin. 6,084,482 
(Montreal Star)... 5,957,679 
2. 5,846,498 
8. 5,840,315 
9. 
5,811,219 
10. 5,605, 
1. 5,360,645 
4,499,355 
3. 4,419,905 
eS ie 
6. 3,280,475 
as 3,223,480 
8. 3,192,649 
9. ton G' 2,971,515 
10. Philadelphia Inquirer... .. 2,906,859 





Breakfast Briefs 


Rumors that the navy is being 

put in a precarious position in 
the event of ‘war appear to 
true. Her officers would find it 
difficult to direct activities from 
the brig. 


* * & 
The average man, to 
the New York "Times, 
three-fourths of an inch in height 
from breakfast to bedtime—and 


the average woman only half an 
inch. Men have more to 
from, that’s all. 


From The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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Herald Tribune 
Wins Double 
Polk Award 


Eight Polk Memorial Awards 


for “most distinguished rt- 
ing omy 1949” have n 
yoted by the i ee 


versity Journalism a 
it is announced by esident 
Tristram W. Metcalfe. 
awards were established in 1948 
to honor the memory of George 
Polk, American newspaperman 
slain in Greece. 

The New York Herald Trib- 
une was a double winner, being 
voted gold plaques in the fields 
of education and foreign re- 
porting by a committee of work- 
ing newspapermen—all mem- 
bers of the LIU journalism fac- 
ulty. Lester Grant, author of 
“The Challenge of Cancer” 
whose series is being reprinted 
by the American Cancer So- 
ay, was given the educational 
award. The Herald Tribune’s 
second plaque for “most dis- 
tinguished reporting in the for- 
eign field” was for “Asia’s Red 
Riddle”, a group reporting proj- 
ect by A. T. Steele, Christopher 
Rand, Allen Raymond, Margaret 
Parton, and Dorothy Brandon. 
This is the second year in 
which the Herald Tribune has 
won the foreign reporting 
award. Last year, Homer Bi- 
gart’s series on Yugoslavia and 
—— was voted the most out- 


ng. 

Other awards voted were: 
National reporting — to the 
New York Post, for Ted Pos- 
ton’s series on racial discrimina- 
tion in Florida. 

Science reporting—to the New 
York Times, for William L. 
Laurence’s series on cortisone. 
Community service—to the 
Brooklyn Eagle for Edward 
Reid’s series on litical cor- 
tmption in Brooklyn, which 


t. 
Suburban reporting —to the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Sunday 

erald, for Fred Hechinger’s 
series “Inside Story of Connecti- 
cut Schools.” 


‘ice rting—to 


ing out of his exchange of let- 
ters with Premier Stalin. 
To Don Hollenbeck, WCBS, 
went a snecial award for his 
“CBS Views the Press.” 
The plaque for “the most dis- 
shed ee rt- 
awarded to Malcolm John- 
on of the Sun (now with INS) 





3 Oregon brand names for 
years or longer. 








Wire serv: repo 
International News Service for — 
ury Smith’s articles aris- ja 





149 to merit the award. Around the globe, 
i 
. Associated Pres rters 
Brand Names Dinner ided b — 
PortLaND, Ore.—Oregon’s first are gu ly. one precept: 
pind Names | dinner, sponsored % Ld 
e ion C om 
See 
Ballroom ‘of ‘the Mult: TRUTHFULLY . . . IMPARTIALLY 
J Brand ‘Names Foundation 
cred more than 30 com- 
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‘Girls Are Like 
. .. Newspapers’ 


promotion ad that created con- 
siderable interest. 
display was illustrated with 
four head illustrations of young 
women. 
“Girls are like Newspapers,” 
was the heading used over the 
copy: “They are healthier and 
stronger than they used to be. 
They h 
They are worth looking over. 
Back numbers aren’t in demand. 
They .aren’t afraid to speak 
their mind. They can make 
or break a man. 
much influence. 
news wherever they 
the 
“Every guy sho have one 
and leave his neighbor’s alone. 
Moral . . . subscribe to the Ban- 
ner Courier.” 


Memphis Milk Fund 
$17,000 in 1949 


Mempuis, Tenn.—Increase in 
the number of memorial gifts 
to the Cynthia Milk Fund was 
a major factor in boosting mis- 
cellaneous contributions from 
$2,834 in 1948 to $4,334.85 i 
1949. Memorial gifts 
totaled $2,546.70. 

The figures are part of the fi- 
nancial report approved at the 
annual meeting of the board of 
directors of Cynthia Milk Fund, 
Inc., week. 
Total receipts for 1949 were 
$17,017.34, as compa with 
$12,366.98 in 1948. 

Cynthia Milk Fund is a year- 
around operation by the Press- 
Scimitar which furnishes milk 
to needy os The 
milk is left on the doorsteps of 
their homes and their parenis 
“pay” for it with milk tickets 
furnished by the newspaper. 

Fund gave milk to 462 
during 1949. 
reelect- 
the board meeting in- 
le: 


Edward J. Meeman, editor of 
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RELIABILITY 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


The 3x10': 





ave many type faces.|} 


They have, 
They carry: 


go. If: 
know anything they tell it. 


x n 
in 1949| * 





Byline of Dependability 








Let’s face facts. Delays are inevitable. But when you 
specify Air Express for engravings, electros and printed 
matter, you get extra days of working time! Use it in 
every stage of production. Air Express gives you the 
time to do a better job. 

It’s the world’s fastest way to ship or receive. Ship- 
ments keep moving, because they go on every flight of 
the Scheduled Airlines. And you get door-to-door serv- 
ice at no extra charge. Low rates: 6 lbs. goes 900 miles 
for $2.10; 17 lbs. for $4.70. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 
World’s fastest shipping service. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 18,000 off-airline offices. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 
Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best 
air shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


Rates inciude vick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 





A service of 
. Railway Express Agency and the 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. 
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Stable Income Needed 
To Meet Higher Cost 


By George A. Brandenburg 


NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS are g0- 
ing to depend upon the stability 

of circulation income at present 
high levels, Matthew G. 
van, circulation eo ‘— 4 
nett Newspapers, 

ported to the New a me cir. 
caution Managers Association 
meeting at Boston. 

merally speaking, circula- 
tion revenue represents about 
one-third of newspapers’ gross 
one fe ge out. The 
costs 0: shing a newspaper 
are at thelr peak, he said, add- 
ing: “To stay in business they 
must make profits. To do so 
today requires the full and sin- 
cere cooperation of everyone 
on his newspaper.” 
Shows N. E. Trend 

“It is apparent,” said Mr. Sul- 
livan, “that circulation manag- 
ers while keeping their main- 
tenance costs at a minimum, 


11.55% in the morning field. 
ABC members in the rest of 
New England showed an aggre- 
gate increase of 1.1% in the 
oventems and 48% in the mor- 
ning field.” 
More Mail Revenue 
Mr. Sullivan asserted that the 
experience of New England 
dailies during the past two 
years should encourage publish- 
ers of newspapers with prices 
below 5 cents —. copy 
30 cents a week consider 
= increases ‘betore it’s too 


Sullivan also presented 
an analysis of mail rates for 
New England dailies, showing 
that in some instances new 
revenue can be obtained, 
though the volume in dollars 
may be comparatively small. 
He offered the following break- 
down of mail and home delivery 











5 Cents 4 Cent 3 its 
Eve. Morn. Eve. Morn Eve. Morn. 
MAIL RATES 
$15.00 and over 22 3 2 
14.00 .. 3 
2 
2 
3 2 7 1 
1 1 
3 3 2 
1 1 
4 1 1 1 
1 
1 
2 1 1 
40 11 14 3 2 2 
1 
37 9 z 
2 2 5 1 
8 2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
Total 40 11 14 3 2 2 





are concentrating on sales ef- 
forts in their newspapers’ natu- 
ral areas, where circulation is 
of the greatest value to adver- 
tisers. Continuing population 
growth, plus good newspapers, 
are brinwing added _ circulation 
and added revenue.” 

Mr. Sullivan reviewed circu- 
lation developments in New 
England, noting that during the 
last two years the three after- 
noon and four morning Boston 
newspapers increased the price 
to 5 cents a copy, while 29 other 
newspapers raised prices from 
3 and 4 cents to 4 and 5 cents. 
The picture today of ABC daily 
newspapers in New England 
(except Boston) is as follows: 


SCents 4Cents 3 Cents 
1947 (69) 27 29 13 

1949 (69) 48 17 4 
3 New Members 3 


“Boston newspapers with so 
many in the same field,” he 
out much dupli- 

cation of sale and sustained a 
loss 5 Save two years of 
13.7% in the evening field and 


44 


rates for papers outside of Bos- 
ton. (See above.) 

Mr. Sullivan warned that pub- 
lishers will not go back to the 
old practice of allowing full 
returns. Any let-up in the for- 
mer rigid rule of no returns, 
he stated, seems to be confined 
to spots in cities where tran- 
sient sales are heavy. “With 
newsprint at 5 cents a pound, 
the total cost of unsold copies 
can mount rapidly,” he ex- 
plained. 

On the subject of costs, he re- 
marked that many circulation 
managers have taken another 
look at their methods of distri- 
bi “Several 


gone to bulk atc teation and 
thus ~* down mailroom ex- 
= They have found that 
aving district men or route 
men count out the papers — 
not slowed up delivery. 4. of 
wire tying machines cut 
down the number of people re- 
quired in the mailroom.” 


Readers Aid Advertisers 
James N. SHRYOcCK, managing 
director, Audit Bureau of Cir- 
oo a < - bahar 
remarks before the Newspaper 

Advertising a Associ- 

ation last week, 
t fu ae tal 
change that has taken place in 
the — business in the 
last years is the increase in 
circulation revenue per copy. 
As circulation revenues have 
increased the proportion of the 
total income derived from ad- 
vertising has steadily declined. 
In the newspaper field circula- 
tion revenue on an average is 
now somewhere between 40 
and 50% of the total income. 

“Almost the entire increase in 
publishers’ costs per copy has 
been met through increased cir- 
culation revenue. Practically 
none of it has been charged to 
the advertiser, which in turn 
means that the value to the ad- 

vertiser has steadily increased. 
This is not e in the case of 
advertising media other 

paid publications, where the en- 
tire cost must of necessi be 
“a by the advertiser.” 

Shryock also explained 
that “ABC aresters have always 
reached the conclusion the Bu- 
reau should limit its activity to 
auditable facts, in answer to 
those who suggest the ABC 
might in some way attempt to 
establish the number of readers 
of a publication. 

“The desire to establish the 
number of readers of a publica- 
tion is not new,” he said, quot- 
ing from the issue of the Spec- 
tator of Monday, March 12, 
1711, in which Joseph Addison 
oo a the following state- 
ment: 


“It is with much satisfaction that I 
hear this great city inquiring by 
day after these my papers, and receiv 
ing my morning lectures with a becom- 
ing seriousness and attention. My pub- 
lisher tells me that there are already 
three thousand of them _ distributed 
every day; so that if I allow twenty 
readers to every paper. which I look 
upon as a modest computation, I may 
reckon about threescore thousand dis- 
ciples in London and Westminster, who 
I hope will take care to distinguish 
themselves from the thoughtless herd 
of Song ignorant and unattentive 
bret! 


“This statement by Joseph 
Addison at least suggests that 
there can be a difference of 
opinion as the number of read- 
ers per copy of a publication,” 


Mr. Shryock. “One of the 
— * values in the Bureau’s re- 
ports is that the net paid cir- 
culations of all publication 
members are repo 


ate sons are therefore 
possible. ws 


Poor Readers Need Help 


Looks LIKE circulation man- 
agers may eventually have to 
delve into the medical world 
for help, if circulations wa 
take a decided dip. 
comes this week that if Tene 
Egbert fumbles along to high 
aa without learning to read 
third grade words, he may need 
medical help. 

For Egbert, in the experience 
of Dr. George E. Park, North- 


western University ophthal- 
mologist (you look that one up 
yourself), may be the victim of 


any of a score of disease condi- 
tions which have interfered 
with the learning process. 

Pointing out the importance 
of rapid reading ability in to 
day’s world, Dr. Harold M 
Camp, writing in the Illinois 
Medical Journal, states: “In 
childhood, educational advance 
ment depends in large measure 
on ability to read, while the 
adult who would keep up with 
the world through newspapers 
and magazines and books is 
hopelessly behind the times if 
he cannot read adequately. Yet 
educational surveys show ‘ 
from 15 to 25% of the school 
population has some degree of 
dyslexia. The implications are 
obvious. 

Why should a man buy @ 
newspaper or book, if the proc- 
ess of reading is an agonizing 
one?” . 


New Carrier Manual 


NEW CARRIER MANUALS, to aid 
in instructing and _ inspiring 
carrier-salesmen do better jobs, 
are coming off the presses with 
increasing rapidity these days. 
Latest to reach our attention is 
“The Adventures of Early 
Riser,” published by the Var 
couver (B. C.) News-Herald. 

“Early Riser” is depicted 
a lively cartoon character whose 
presence is evident on 
page of this attractively-pre 
pared manual, issued by Art L. 
Perry, circulation manager. 











WHAT DO NEWSPAPERS QUOTE to nation- 


al advertisers and agencies? 


During 1949, 573 different newspapers, radio and TV 
gazines, in a total of 1,934 different 
advertisements and market studies, quoted— 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S “Survey of Buying Power.” 
(1950 issue May 10: Reservations Close Feb. 17; Copy March 10) 





—— 
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What State produces more coal 
and more lace curtains than 
any other state in the country? 


ANSWER: 

The diversified State of Pennsylvania leads all others, 

producing more than 99% of all anthracite coal mined, 

and 48% in dollar value of all lace goods manufactured in the U. S. 
Practically any product you want to name is made in busy 
Pennsylvania—from rolling mills to needles .. . all of them leaders. 


What newspapers cover one-half 
of the world’s greatest market? 


ANSWER: 


Pennsylvania's network of well-edited, well-read newspapers 
cover one-half of this sizeable market .. . 

and Pennsylvania itself is the keystone to greater 

national sales, sitting as it does in the heart of the world's 
greatest market, with over $73,000,000,000 of net buying income 
within a radius of 500 miles. 


These home-town newspapers penetrate over 1,000,000 homes 

in 82 cities and towns of under 100,000 City Zone . . . homes peopled 
by your prospective customers, the hard-working members 

of Pennsylvania's diversified industry. 


ennsylvania 


... keystone market for greater national sales 
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JOURNALISM EDUCATION 





Recordings of NCEW 
Talks Help Teachers 


By Dwight Bentel 


JOURNALISM EDUCATORS should 
— at the amount = high- 


ew *- — | 


meetings of newspapermen. 
With development of the in- 
expensive portable recorder 


Soeeniel at 


oe we 9 Dom in a. 
a ese mee 

matters of u eg ag 
portance. a yu 
things — are being dis- 
cussed in any 
of training for j 

pe ng Fb mye 
real as the newspapers they are in 


To take what th into 
ey say profi 


would offer no — a 
than the setting up a wire 
or tape recorder in wg Ky of the 
—: =. 


Lost Opportunity 


me. . > ne opportunity to to _ 


Sa a “ane a _— et 
ence has been | 

An oP mors ag exception is 
the recording pi gs Oo: 
the National Conference of Edi- 


torial Mar ters. 

Chancellor Hutchins 
told that group, “I am bringing 
you a big bouquet of roses for 
each, time heart,” 


as were other ae and dis- 
cussions at that session. And 
the recordings, as well as those 
of the 1947 and 11948 meetings, 
are available to journalism 
teachers. 
oa are Pann mg wee 
emen le Wa! ‘ 
director of oe a ege of jou. 
nalism at the University of 
Comrade. = 4 
7 eacher but would like 
to be able to have Ralph Cogh- 


g 
lan of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 


patch, Philip Wagner of the 
Baltimore un, and — 
speakers appear as Eye 

turers? Mr. Coghlan’s yo 


analyses of various editorial 
pages at the 1947 conference is 
especially notable. 


Complete Text 
“Such sh 
the 2 tol goes iayent 


functi 
the edito: and the editorial 
e. = Sa ee ma- 
on the editorial 
Deckgreuna 6 for editorial 
Gaees, letters to the editor, the 


one-man editorial page, and 
staff tion. 

“This material on other such 
is given 7y fal ~— is = =< short 
extract . even story 
of what the speakers eal, but 
the complete text. 

“To have Bob Lasch of the 

Chicago Sun-Times describe 


ing campaigns in which he peste 


pated and to appraise them, to 
Coe John Crider of the Boston 
Herald tell of Boston’s prob- 
lems and what the es 
have tried to do about them, to 
hear Richard Fowler of the 
Kansas City Star review edi- 

torial campaigns from 1936 on 
is — students find most 


e ms ents have 
ted by Dilliard’s re- 
port on the Post- tch’s cam- 


of mine safety laws, Murray 
Telegram's iv-year-old fight, on 

e m’s 17-year-0) on 
beach pollution, and H. Clay 
Tate’s wa of how the Bloom- 

ington ) Pantagraph cam- 
paigned for | improvement in 
small towns. 

This kind of material is avail- 
able for recording at profession- 
al newspaper sessions the coun- 

over. 

At least six California schools 
—including the writer’s own— 
press instruction in California 

law. Yet when John 
Long. CN CNPA manager, made his 

summary of recent legal 
attempts at press infringement 
in California before a conven- 
tion of California publishers at 
Coronado, not a recorder was 


turning. 
It’s time this kind of t 


All plant shots were 
e State Journal 


dition to its use » = the 


u 

a_ study of the effectiveness 
ot film in te 
A research grant from the uni- 
versity’s research foundation 
made both production of the 
film and research possible. 


Public Relations Offered 
At George Washington U. 
Courses in public relations 
and advertising will be inaug- 
urated by the George Washing- 
ton University —— of 
journalism during winter 
term bepuas Tp. 

Robert Rg director of 
the Washington, D C., chapter 
of the American Public Rela- 
tions Association and managing 
director of National Business 
Publications, be teach 
the public relations course. 

Ehlert of the 
Washington Times -Herald ad- 
vertising department will teach 

r advertising 
vertising managers 
of Washington newspapers and 
department stores will act as 

consultants. 


Graduate School 

ANGELEs, Calif. se 
ments to the faculty the 
newly - established ~~ eR, 24 
school of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los An- 
geles were announced by Prof. 
Joseph A. Brandt, with classes 
scheduled to begin Feb. 13. Ap- 
roximately 20 students with 
elor’s degrees will be en- 
rolled for a year’s course lead- 

ing to a master’s degree. 
Brandt, the 
—— staff will consist of 
rs. Harva Kaaren rager, 
formerly of the Los Angeles 
Daily News and San Francisco 
Chronicle, and Arthur A. Engel, 
i sad of the Washington 
Cc.) _ Post, New York Post, 





of pating, - < ga teaching material 


Police Reporting Filmed 

IN ANOTHER AREA of audio- 
visual aids —motion SS 
pg > State University’s school 
of journalism has just made a 
notable contribution. It has 
completed a two-reel 20-minute 
film on police A. gu for use 


in training r 
The film, “which is available 


the police reporter. 
sources, use of the telephone, 
se and liaison with 
city desk are covered. The 
reportin of a holdup in which 
a payroll messenger 
ides the e whi 
the instructional material is de- 
veloped. 
The movie was written and 
Paul H. Wagner of 
ournalism staff 


bert W. Wagner, ra 
director of the department 
photography. 

The Columbus Dispatch and 
SS as Journal and 
tizen assisted in the produc- 





an Hol eporter. 

Specialized courses will be 
taught by Robert G. Harris, 
Lawrence M. Dorris, George F. 
Wasson Jr., Dr. Franklin Fear- 
ing, Arthur Friedman, and Ken- 
neth A, Macgowan. 


Students’ Edition 

MANHATTAN, Kans.—Six Kan- 
sas State college students were 
named to top editorial staff Po- 
sitions for the Kansas Day 
tion (Jan. 28) of the Topehe 
Daily Capital, Ralph Lashbrook, 
K-State journalism head, re- 
art 


e students, chosen by the 
~ 2 journalism faculty, are 
Keith Duckers, managing edi- 
tor; Marvin Hammer, city 
editor; Betty Gner, ! feature edi- 
tor; Verle Nicholson, 
editor; Dale Apel, farm editor, 
-_ Carolyn Bishop, women’s 


It hes become almost tra- 
ditional for K-State journalism 
students to edit the Kansas D: 
edition of the Topeka Capital. 
More than 20 students spend 
the day in ap with the 
Foo age Capital staff on news 

beats, at the copy desk, and on 
other assignments. 
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Dean Drewry 
Returns to Post 


aim At Grady School 


AtLanta, Ga.—Dean John E. 
Drewry has returned to his 
duties at the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, at Athens. 

Dean Drewry was shot by his 
former wife before Christmas. 

Commenting on the Univer 
sity's announcement that the 
tragedy would have no effect 
on the Dean’s position, the At- 
lanta Constitution said: 

“Dean Drewry is a person of 
extremely conservative habits 
and of unimpeachable charac- 
ter. At the time of the tragedy 
he was at the home of a popu- 
lar young woman, a person of 


‘ = i. character. 


lady’s mother 


young 
had just left the room to go to 


the kitchen to - prepare —_ 
food when th rmer wife 
tered through the cmloieal 
front door and fired, first at her 
former husband and next at the 
young lady. 

“It was one of those terrible, 
unfortunate happenings in 
which innocent persons are the 
victims of delusions and imag- 
ined wrongs. 

“There is nowhere in it any 
reflection on either of the 
weunded persons, and the Uni- 
ew position is the proper 


Course at Ithaca 

TIrnaca, N. Y.—Ithaca College 
has inaugurated a new course 
in journalism under which a 
— may ihe’ experience 
working on taff of the col- 
lege newspa The instructor 
is Harold ensen, local news- 
Paperman who formerly was 
managing editor of the Wall 
Street Review and assistan 
tor of Physical Culture. 


Weigle to Stanford 
STANForD UNIvERsITy, Calif— 
Dean Clifford F. Weigle of the 
University of @regon School of 
Journalism will return to Stan- 
ford University next summer 
as associate director of the In- 
stitute for Journalistic Studies. 


Dean 

Stanford faculty in 1934, be- 
came dean of the Oregon school 
in July last year. 


Wine Ads Up 18.2%, | 


In December, 1949 

Wine advertisers spent oe 
745 in December, 1949, in thi 
ng ge of 106 cities a 
ured by Media Records. The 
total, covering 122 advertisers, 
was 18.2% gy than the ex- 
penditure in the same markets 
by 105 advertisers in December, 
1948. Sixty-six of the advertis- 
=. =e newspapers in both 


™Leetieg. brand advertiser in 
December, ~1849, 


$53,712 in Kang no’ in 1948; 
Italian Swiss bmg 16,051 in 
1949, po 1948; 0 $12,- 
241 and $1,028. 
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24 to Attend 
s a 
Sports Editors 

s s 
First Seminar 

Twenty-four sports editors 
will discuss major aspects of 
their work at a seminar of the 
American Press Institute, 
lumbia University, starting 
Feb. 6, and lasting two weeks. 

“This is the first program we 
have offered for sports editors 
in our four years of ————. 
Director Floyd Taylor of the 
API said. 

Members will hear more than 
30 guest experts discuss ways 
in which the coverage and 
resentation of sports news can 
be im improved. One session will 
be devoted to giving players, 
coaches and managers whose 
names appear frequently on the 
—_ pages an oppo to 

r criticism or suggestions. 

The seminar was plan 
will be conducted by no 
— associate director 


Seminar members are: 

Davip BLoom, JR., Mem: 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appea 4 

Rosert §S. Exxiorr, Miami 
(Fla.) Herald. 

PRESCOTT 


E. Hosson, Quincy 
(Mass. ) Patriot-Ledger. 
CHarLes S. Karmosky, New- 

port News (Va.) Daily Press. 
Wru1aM J. Kenoe, Williams- 


a A Rid. Grit. 
oa ND J. KEtty, New York 
Earwews J. Keyes, Williams- 


port (Pa.) Sun. 

Georce W. CHNER, Lan- 
caster (Pa.) New Era. 

CtypE La Morte, Houston 
(Tex.) Post. 

FRANKLIN LeEwis, Cleveland 
(O.) Press 

B. ADDEN, Providence 


|ARNEY ‘Mai 
(R. 1.) Journal-Bulletin. 

Tom L. Mercy, Flint "(Mich.) 
Journal. 

Hat Mippieswortn, Oklahoma 
City (Okla.) Daily Oklahoman. 

Roy J. Mumpton, Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram. 

WILLIAM P. O’DONMELL, 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican. 

Epwiy J. Powtock, Philadel- 
~ * (Pa.) Evening Bulletin. 

Rives, Dallas (Tex.) 

unas News. 

Eucene H. Russet, Seattle 
(Wash.) Times. 

Battey Scott, Newark (N. J.) 
News. 

Lyatt Smrtu, Detroit ( Mich.) 
Free Press. 

W. RussELL Tuomas, Trenton 
(N. J.) Evening Times. 

Epwarp ‘Travis, Newport 
News (Va.) Times-Herald. 

Fred Witson, Chester (Pa.) 
Times. 

CHARLEY =. ieee (N. 
Y.) Evening aoe 


Libel Suit Settled 

Los ANGELES, Calif. —Settle- 
ment of a $150,000 libel suit for 
$1 has bee: 


sed him of accepting payoffs 
Senn bookmakers, es thelees. 
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Zanesville News 


ZANESVILLE, O.—The News, 
afternoon daily and Sunday, has 
a new publisher and general 
manager, L. 


Announce 
ment of the ap- 
pointment of 
Mr. Hess was 


J. Jones, presi- 
dent of Earl J. 
Jones Enter- 
prises, . “the 
owner = e 
News Hess 
the Massillon 0.) Independent. 

A native of Marion, O., Mr. 
Hess attended Ohio State Uni- 
versity and had experience in 
public and employe relations 
and in executive advertising 
positions with utilities, food and 
other re' usinesses, in addi- 
tion to experience - y news- 
papers in Columbus and in 
other parts of the country, be- 
fore going with the Mansfield 
= ) 3-Journal 10 years ago. 

Mr. Hess announced the ap- 
pointments of N. N. “Bob” 
Charles as advertising director 
and Logan B. Sisson as execu- 
tive editor. 

Mr. Charles is a native of 
Mansfield. He attended Mari- 
etta College before going on the 
staff of the Mansfield News- 
Journal where he ad- 
vertising manager. Two years 
ago he joined the eve at 
staff of the Evansville 
Courier Press. 

Mr. Sisson comes to the News 
from Winchester, Va., where he 
was for three years the manag- 
ing editor of Senator Byrd’s 
afternoon daily, the Evening 
Star. Immediately before the 
Virginia assignment he was the 
editor of a principal edition of 
oun Allentown (Pa.) 

all. 





Morning 


Toronto Increase 
Toronto, Ont.—Toronto Star 
Weekly is believed to be the 
first Canadian paper to set dif- 
ferent prices for copies of its 
in — parts of 

The paper will con- 
tinue to sell at 7 cents in On- 
tario and Quebec} but will sell 
at 15 cents in other parts of the 
dominion. Unlike the United 
States, uniform postal rates 
apply for all parts of Canada 





SERVICE THAT NEVER SLEEPS 








for newspapers. 


Whatever the need or the hour, the 
telephone is on the job—ready to take 
you where you want to go, quickly 
and dependably. Telephone service 
is one of the few services available 
twenty-four hours a day—weekdays, 
Sundays and holidays. Yet the cost 


is small—within reach of all... 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





















Iowa AP Group 
Elects Nelson 
As Chairman 


Iowa Crry, Ia—An Iowa As- 


vicechair- 
man, and Wilbert Reitz, Carroll 
Times-Herald was named secre- 
treasurer. 


tary~ 
The — is composed of 
newspa who se 
lect, t and process for Iowa 
readers the AP news from 
= of the world and nation. 
organization was formed 
at the Gaection of the Iowa AP 
Managing Editors Association. 
The meeting was devoted to a 
discussion of — of continu- 
ally improving the daily wire 
news in Iowa’s AP member 


newspapers. 
Those who spoke on special- 
ed by Mr. 


lespie, Council “Bluffs N reil; 
ley, Marsha ltown 
Times-Republican; Mr. Nelson; 
Russell W. Schoch, Des Moines 
Tribune; Malcolm Thompson, 
‘edar Gazette, 
ag reg? T yy mg Times. 


Les M , director of the 
University of” Iowa School of 
Journalism, and Jim Jordan, 
head of the University Infor- 
mation Service, also spoke. 

Po Sheen of Chicago, AP 

executive, attended 

with three members of 

s Moines AP staff. Cy 

glass, newly-named Des 

Moines chief of bureau, was 

— to arrive in Iowa 
eb. 1. 


- 
the 


Sixteen member newspapers 
were represented. 


Hatcher to Write: 
Harris Named M.E. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Joe Hatch- 
er, outstanding Tennessee po- 
litical writer for many years, 
has been succeeded as manag- 
ing editor of the roa Ten- 
nessean by R. G. (Dick) Harris, 
who has served assistan: 
managing editor the. last year. 

Mr. Hatcher will resume his 
front page column “Politics” 
and will also report political 
news, Coleman A. Harwell, vice- 
president and editor of the Ten- 
nessean, announced. Mr. Hatch- 
er’s articles over a period of 
many years played a major ut 
in helping to break the 
Crump political machine. He 
has worked for the Tennessean 
since Nov. 1, 1921, as sports edi- 
tor, city editor and managing 
editor. 

Mr. Harris came to the Ten- 
nessean last January from the 
Louisville: (Ky.) Times. Prior 
to that he was with the Asso- 
= Press in New York. He 


(Tenn.) Commercial Appea 

the AP bureau in Chatta- troit. 
nooga. 
48 


lt so Intaglio-Cadillac, 


Ayer Agency Ads 
Talk of Business _ 


PHILADELPHIA—N. W. 
Son’s 1950 house Satin 
— the story pn 
— lement the 
publie t in ies of pages in 
the Saturday Evening Post, 
which Jan. 28 with a 
discussion of pensi 
This is the sixth for the 
“In Behalf of lement” 


series which represents a tre- 
mendous evolution from the 
first Ayer house ads published 
as early as 1873. They were 
concerned with arguments on 
the value of newspaper adver- 
tising and with hard-selling 
statements on low-cost rates 
available through the agency. 
e 


Intaglio Service 
Executives Named 


New managerial appointments 
at Intaglio Service Corp., proc- 
essors of advertising and edi- 
torial material for gravure and 
letterpress reproduction, were 
announced at the directors meet- 
ing this week in New York. 

mn S. Pinover, former vice- 
president and general manager, 
and one of the founders of the 
firm, is the new president, suc- 
ceeding Robert A. Travis, who 
sold his interest in the firm Jan. 
18. (E&P, Jan. 21, p. 13.) V. 
Winfield Challenger takes over 

r. Pinover’s former duties. 

Other officers elected are: 
Myron R. Homiak, vicepresident 
in charge of Chicago opera- 
tions; Irwin Werner, vicepresi- 
dent in charge of sales; Oscar 
Smiel, vicepresident in charge 
of manufacturing; Edward S. 
St. John, secretary; Van T. 
Sprankle, treasurer; O. S. Ha- 
verfield, general manager of the 
Detroit plant. 

The new board is comprised 
of Messrs. Pinover, Challenger, 
Homiak, St. John and Fred D. 
Hendrick of Detroit. 

Mr. Pinover, who formed In- 
taglio Service with Mr. Travis, 
= 1936, was with the New York 


v. “Winfield Challenger had 
been director of printing at the 
N. W. Ayer Son advertising 
agency in Philadelphia until he 
joined Intaglio as business man- 


ager. 
t Both Myron Homiak and Ir- 


win Werner have been with In- 
taglio for 10 years, and both 
represented the organization in 
New York and Chicago. 

scar Smiel has been in gra- 
vure printing and plate making 
for 27 years, joined Intaglio 
Service seven years ago. He is 
chairman, gravure technical 
committee, Gravure Technical 
Association, and chairman, tech- 
nical advisory group for Batelle 
— Gravure Research, 
ne. 

. T. Sprankle has been with 
Intaglio since it was organized. 
O. S. Haverfield, former New 
York and Chicago representa- 
tive, has been with the com. 
pany 11 years. 

hee operates plants in 
New York and mogges and al- 
Inc., De- 
Offices are also main- 
tained in Philadelphia. 





Chicago to Have 
, Ad Drive On 
Electric Ranges 


and electric com es = 
Chicago area, 
14 what is  elieved to be the 


biggest bd... range promo- 
im ever conducted fn a single 


Axel Kahn, 
dent. The reason, he 
that people haven’t been proper- 
ly educated to the advantages 
of electric cooking. 

55,000 Lines in Dailies 

Timed to precede the peak 
—_—, season, the campaign via 
J. R. Pershall Co., Chicago, will 
run 13 weeks with ads in all 
major media. 

A full-page newspaper ad in 
color will kick off the campaign 
on St. Valentine’s Day, with 
black and white pages running 
10 times in each of the four 
Chicago dailies. A total of 55,- 
000 lines of space will be used. 

In addition, plans call for 


160 billboards, 800 carcards, 
window displays by dealer- 
members, plus 320 television 
spots. 


Reinstatement Issue 
In Little Rock Strike 


Management of the Little 
Rock -(Ark.) Arkansas Gazette 
has agreed to the arbitration of 
disputed dismissals, but the 
American Newspaper Guild 
strike against the paper con- 
tinues, Sam B. Eubanks, ANG 


executive vicepresident, said 
this week. 
The dismissal clause pro- 


voked the strike originally. Af- 
ter the editorial employes 
struck, 10 circulation distri 
managers who are also guild 
members walked out in an at- 
tempt to get recognition as legal 
members of the bargaining unit. 
Mr. Eubanks said the major 
issue now is reinstatement of 


the circulation men to their 
jobs. 
Management _ recently an- 


nounced it would begin hiring 
permanent replacements for the 
editorial employes. 
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Chicago Press 
Club Honors 
Newspaperboy 


Cuicaco—An oil painting, 
symbolic of “Freedom of the 
Press,” in which a newspaper- 
boy is the dominant figure 
alongside the Statue of Liberty, 
was unveiled Jan. 30 at the 
Chicago Press Club. Cere- 
seule included the honoring 
of a Chicago newspaperboy who 
was chosen as a “typical car- 
rier boy” and served as a model 


for the painting. 
Clifford Rugh, 16, Chicago 
Journal of Commerce carrier 


and a senior at Austin High 
School, was chosen by a com- 


club, 
other Chicago dailies were pre- 
sented checks of $25 each by 
President Arch Ward, Chicago 
Tribune sports editor. 

Dean Kenneth E. Olson of 
the Medill School is chairman 
of the judges’ committee. 

The painting, now hanging in 
the club lobby, was done by 
Tom Hill, Chicago artist. The 
newspaperboy depicted will 
“— as “mascot” of the club. 

The newly-organized Press 
Club, with headquarters in the 
Sheraton Hotel, now has 532 
members, it was reported by 
Jere Hagen, Chicago Herald- 
American Sunday editor, secre 
tary Members ratified the 
club's constitution and by-laws 
and elected five new members 
to the board of governors, in- 
cluding: Frank Smith, Chicago 
Sun-Times; Harry Reutlinger, 
Chicago Herald- American city 
editor; Gerald B. Healey, Inter- 
national News Service cen 
division manager; Jack Ryan, 
Chicago Daily News, and Jack 
Thompson, Chicago Tribune. 

s 


Taxable Ad Income 

WASHINGTON Advertising 
revenue from the “yellow 
pages” of the telephone book is 
taxable, District Court here has 
held, and as a result the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
must pay $52,000 to the District 
of Columbia collector. The 
company had contended adver- 
tising was part of its general 
public utility function. 





Editor & Publisher 
Classified Ads 


are naturals for buying, 
selling, help-hiring and job- 
finding. Use them often, 
and you’re sure to profit. 
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AP to Enlist 

s v a 
Radio ‘Hams 
In Emergency 
PorTLAND, Ore.—Amateur ra- 
dio operators transmitted an 
Associated Press news report 
recently when severe storms 
caused failure of circuits. 
It happened like this: 
Baldwin of Station KAIL, Til 
mook, Ore., 
news report to broadcast to his 
listeners. He asked a_ local 
“ham” to try to get word to the 
AP’s Portland bureau. The mes- 
sage was picked up by an ama- 
teur in Portland, who sent it 
along to the wireservice bureau. 

The Portland “ham” hooked 
the AP Portland phone to his 
transmitter, and a bureau man 
dictated the news report to Mr. 
Baldwin, who was sitting at the 
Tillamook radio operator’s sta- 
tion. The operation was repeat- 
ed later in the day, and every- 
one was prepared for a third 
round when phone circuits were 
restored. 

Weather Man 

The following day Portland’s 
AP utilized the local “ham” to 
get information on weather, 
road and phone-failures from 
isolated Astoria. 

As a result of the experience, 
the bureau is rounding up a list 
of all ham stations in the Ore- 
gon Emergency Net, which is 
made up of some 80 amateurs. 
The list will be sent to all Ore- 
gon members and correspon- 
dents to file for reference in 
emergencies. Since a 24-hour 
watch is maintained by Port- 
land amateurs, the bureau could 
always be reached. 

The failure of wires during 
the storm also caused the Wash- 
ington State AP to check into 
possible use of amateur oper- 
ators. Members in the state 
have been advised that in the 
event of breakdown in facili- 
ties, messages could be relayed 
through hams to Seattle, which 
in turn could send out a “pony” 
Tteport sufficient for at least a 
skeleton edition. 


s 
G. D. Close Named 
George D. Close, Inc., has 
been named West Coast repre- 
sentative of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. 


wanted an AP | 





PROMOTER 


Jean Russell has rejoined the 


New York News as head of 
the Circulation Promotion Dept. 
Smith Davis Suit 
Hearing on Feb. 7 

A hearing on a motion to dis- 
miss the breach-of-contract suit 
filed by Albert Zugsmith against 
Smith Davis and others (E&P, 
Jan. 28, page 45) is scheduled 
Feb. 7 in U.S. District Court, 
New York City. 

Mr. Davis informed Eprtor & 
PUBLISHER this week that he 
and his associates are actively 
engaged in the brokerage of 
newspaper properties and radio 
stations, pending the liquida- 
tion of the Smith Davis Corp. 

“When the proper time 
comes,” Mr. Davis said, com- 
menting on Mr. Zugsmith’s 
claim for more than $2,000,000 
treble damages, “charges against 
Albert Zugsmith will be proved 
in court, with competent and 
convincing evidence.” 


_- 

Mahoney Feted 

New Beprorp, Mass.— Ap- 
proximately 40 executives of 
the Standard-Times, and other 
E. Anthony and Sons, Inc., en- 
terprises, and their wives at- 
tended a testimonial dinner and 
dance honoring Nicholas J. Ma- 
honey, Jr., general business 
manager, who has resigned as 
of Feb. 1 to take over owner- 
ship of the Newport (N. H.) 
Argus-Champion, a semi-week- 
ly. Gifts from executives were 
three pieces of matched cow- 
hide luggage. Gifts from fellow- 
workers were also presented. 








agencies get basic data? 





= 


WHEN TEST CITIES ARE PICKED, where do 


Mr. Barrett Welsh, Research Director of Foote, Cone & 
Belding gives the standard answer among agency men: 
“Any time we need current market information for the 
selection of test cities, we refer to — : 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S “Survey of Buying Power.” 
(1950 issue May 10: Reservations Close Feb. 17; Copy March 10) 
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Quebec Premier 
Defends Policy 
Of Saving Forest 


Quesec—“There are no com- 
bines and no cartels (between 
the Quebec Government and 
Canadian newsprint firms in 
the Province) except in the im- 
agination of certainly badly in- 
formed or badly inspired Amer- 
icans” according to Premier 
Maurice Duplessis of Quebec. 

Commenting on recent char- 
ges by Rep. Emanuel Celler, 
New York Democrat—he ac- 
cused certain unidentified Pro- 
vincial Governments in Canada, 
as well as some newsprint com- 
panies of participating in price 
arrangements, Quebec’s Prime 
Minister declared the newsprint 
industry was based on the ex- 
ploitation of the province’s 
natural resources and more par- 
ticularly on its forestry wealth 
“and these natural resources 
constitute a precious capital 
which must be perpetuated.” 

The Premier recalled that the 
Government had stoutly op- 
posed all ideas to build new 
mills in Quebec, because such a 
policy was economically un- 
sound under the circumstances, 
and he intimated that this 
would continue as long as neces- 
sary. 

Need for Dollars 

“We are convinced,” he added, 
“that the attitude of the Que- 
bec Government is just and ap- 
propriate, and we are certain 
that the immense majority of 
our well-thinking American 
friends will agree with the 
need for Quebec to protect its 
natural resources.” 


R. M. Fowler, president of 


r As- 
ing ses- 


Canadian Pulp and Pi 
sociation, told the cl 
sion of the organization’s an- 


nual convention that “it is 
possible to be reasonably hope- 
ful” that the industry will 
re-establish overseas markets 
and maintain its markets on 
this continent. 

He also noted recent charges 
that the Canadian pulp and 
paper industry was “price fix- 
ing” and maintaining “artificial 
scarcities.” These charges he 
termed “semi-political out- 
bursts” so inaccurate as to be 
“quite absurd.” 

Mr. Fowler referred to U.S. 
complaints that the Canadian 
newsprint industry was at fault 
for not dropping the price of 
newsprint to coincide with the 
10% drop in the value of the 
Canadian dollar. 

Mr. Fowler said: 

“It has been suggested that 
this ‘windfall’ profit should be 
passed on to customers. 

“I have nothing to dco with 
the decision of individual manu- 
facturers to keep it or give it 
away. But it is fair to point 
out that the devaluation is one 
of those rare human occurren- 
ces that gives an extra profit to 
one party, at no extra cost to 
the other. 

“From the Canadian national 
point of view there can be little 
argument that it is highly im- 
portant for any exporting in- 
dustry running at capacity... 
to earn the maximum number 
of U.S. dollars.” 


- 

Stars Teach Baseball 

Oneonta, N. Y.—Several for- 
mer Big League players living 
here coo) ted with Sports 
Editor Steve Shields in conduct- 
ing an One tar baseball 
school for nearly 200 youths. 










is off ona 


Western 


mosphere. 


hits another bull’s-eye. 


in February. 


Adventure 


With exciting action in a typical town of the old west, the 
hero of the ever-popular comic strip, CAPTAIN EASY, 
swings into a new adventure Monday, Feb. 6. A pretty girl 
artist discovers in Easy the “perfect profile,” and this blazes 
the trail to a story full of suspense and real western at- 
Leslie Turner made comic strip history in 1949 
with his story of a man’s fight against alcoholism. 





Now he 


NEA Full Service clients may obtain a 
special starter strip to launch this story 
any time during the first three weeks 












1200 West Third St.—Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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M. F. Hanson 
Dies; Retired 
Publisher, 83 


PHILADELPHIA — Michael Fran- 
cis Hanson, former publisher of 
the old Philadelphia Record and 
of the Duluth (Minn.) Herald 
and News-Tribune, died Jan. 
30 at his home here after a long 
illness. His age was 

A native of Philadelphia, Mr. 


Record, then 
owned by the late W William F. 
Singerly. Three years later, at 
the age of 24, he was named ad- 
— er of the paper. 
Ip newspaper work 
briny: for euployment with an 
ad concern, but re- 
turned in 1895 as business man- 
y ~~ of the Philadetphia North 
American, which had 


been pur- 
by omas B. Wana- 
maker. Later Mr. Wanamaker 


bought the Record and made 
Mr. Hanson foe manager, 
and oe pub! 

en the Wanamaker family 
mm. the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Telegraph and Philadel- 
phia Press, Mr. Hanson became 
the family’s administrator of 
the four papers. All four of the 
papers are now defunct. 

Af years association 
_, the Wanamaker family, 
Mr. Hanson bo t the Duluth 
Herald with with the 
in 1921 and went to Duluth as 
publisher. In 1926 he became 
vicepresident of Consolidated 
Publishers, Inc., a corporation 
which included the Duluth Her- 
ald, Toledo (O.) Blade, Newark 
(N. J.) Star-Eagle and La 
ter (Pa.) New Era. 

In 1930 the Duluth News- 


d 
came publisher of the combined 
properties, a position he held 
until 1936 when the papers 
— sold to the Ridder broth- 
Mr. Hanson retired from 
pM, newspaper work - that 
time but continued as mem- 
ber of the advertising and 
newsprint committees of the 
American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association. 
ee his survivors are two 
sons, aurice F. Hanson, a 
vicepresident of J. Walter 
Thompson Co., and Kent Han- 
son, former business manager 
of the old Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger, former ——— 
advertising "Roeder of the New 
York Sun and now with the 
New York Journal-American. 
ai 


Geo. T. Spears Dies; 
Texas Publisher 


Decatur, Tex.—George T. 
Spears, 78, formerly publisher 
of various Texas daily and 
weekly newspapers, died here 
Jan. 24. 

For 20 years he owned the 
‘Graham (Tex.) Leader. He es- 
tablished the Graham Daily Re- 
porter, which was suspended 
after eight years when World 
War II shortages hampered pub- 
lication. He was one of the old- 
est members of Texas Press As- 
sociation. 


30 


@bituarp 


Jutius FREDERICK, JOHNSON, 
night city editor of the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Evening News since 
1941, Jan. 27. He began his ca- 
reer as a reporter for the Wa- 
terloo (Ia.) Evening Courier, 
later was with the Little Rock 
(Ark.) Gazette and Kansas City 
Journal Post. He joined tbe 





, News in 1929. 


James B. Quinn, Sr., 69, one- 
tion manager of the 
Phoenixville (Pa.) Republican 
and formerly on the circulation 
staffs of the Philadelphia Record 
and Inquirer, Jan. 27 in a Ches- 
ter County, Pa., hospital. He re- 
tired several years ago. 


Mervin Z. RemssurG, 73, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Vista 
(Calif.) Press since he founded 
it in 1926, Jan. 25, at his Vista 
home after a long illness. He 
was a past president of the San 
Diego County unit, California 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, and a former chairman of 
the C. N. P. A’s Advisory 
Council. Before moving to Vista, 
he published papers in several 
California communities. 

Mrs. Nina Carter Tass, 68, 
whose columns had appeared in 
the society sections of the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
Washington (D. C.) Post and 
other dailies, Jan. 29, at Middle- 
burg, Va. 

Marvin M. Capps, who had 
worked on the editorial staffs 
of the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch, old Wilmington (N. 
C.) Post and Wilmington Dis- 
patch, Birmingham (Ala.) 
News-Herald and Asheville (N. 
C.) Citizen, Jan. 23, at the Vet- 
=." Hospital in Kecoughtan, 

a. 

Henry ELtswortH VINES, SR., 
who until his retirement six 
months ago was connected with 
the advertising department of 
the Aberdeen (Wash.) World, 
Jan. 27, after a long illness. He 
was the father of the tennis and 
golf star. 

Lawrence J. McCartny, 58, 
reporter on the old Ogdensburg 
(N. Y.) News and later on the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard, 
Jan. 26, at Ogdensburg. He re- 
tired from newspaper work 
when he was named Ogdens- 
burg welfare commissioner. 

J. Wes.tey Hurr, 40, managing 
editor of the Gallup (N. M.) In- 
dependent, Jan. 3 e had 
once been with the Associated 
Press in Philadelphia. 

Georce H. OtmstTeaD, 38, dis- 
play advertising manager of the 
Oneonta (N. Y.) Star and for- 
mer member of the Albany (N. 
Y.) Knickerbocker News adver- 
tising department, Jan. 25, at 
Schenectady, of injuries re- 
ceived in a two-car collision 
Jan, 

Joun E. Conway, 57, sports 
director of the Hearst News- 
papers in Boston, Feb. 1, at his 
winter home in West Palm 
Beach, Fla., after a brief illness. 
He joined the papers in 1908, 
and maintained an active law 
practice along with his news- 
paper career. 


M. Epwarp SILBERSTEIN, 73, 
editor and publisher of the Cat- 
skill (N. Y.) Daily Mail for the 
past 43 years, Jan. 25, at Miami 
Fla. He was once publisher of 
the Far Rockaway (L. I.) Guide, 
and had bought and sold inter- 
ests in several other New York 
weeklies. 

Bert A. Cassiwy, 63, editor of 
the Auburn (Calif.) Journal for 
the past 30 years, a state sena- 
tor from 1929 to 1933, and one- 
time tor and manager of the 
Truckee (Calif.) Republican, 
Jan. 20, at yl 

James S. Nutter, who had 
been with the Portland (Ore.) 
Oregonian, the Seattle office of 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., San Fran- 
cisco (Calif.) News and Oregon 
news editor for the Associa 
Press, Jan. 19, at San Francisco, 
after a long illness. At the time 
of his death he was head of his 
own advertising agency, Nutter 
& Associates. 


HAROLD WELLINGTON ea 
58, of the San Jose (Calif.) 
Mercury Herald editorial staff, 
recently, at his home. A former 
city editor of the old New York 
American and Sacramento (Cal- 
if.) Union, he also had worked 
on newspapers in Chicago, De- 
troit, Los ———, New Or- 
leans and San Lee 


P. H. Batte Dies; 
Was G.M. of 
Charlotte Daily 


CHARLOTTE, 
Hamlin Batte, Me 
ager of the Charlotte Observer, 
died in his 
home here Jan. 

29 after er- 
ing a brain 


at the 
er. 

About 1925 
Mr. Batte_ be- 


came associated 


Batte 


Star, 
joe decoming a. 
Subsequently he became 
sociated with the “wall and La. 
Varre interests in the operat- 
tion of the Columbia (S. C.) 
Record, and daily newspapers 
in Spartanburg, S. C., and 


Next he was business man- 
ager of the Anderson (S. C.) 
Daily ead and the Anderson 
Independen 

In nnn 1936 Mr. Batte 
became advertising director of 
the Charlotte Observer. He 
rose to business manager and 
general manager. 

He was long active in the 
American — Publish- 
ers Association. 

a 


$95 Hawaii Scale 


HonoLutu—A_ contract has 
been signed by the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin and the Hawaii 
Newspaper Guild, a _ recently 
formed independent union, giv- 
ing editorial — a top 
nimum of $9 





‘Sin Is News’ 
Wrote Newton 
Before Death 


—In one of his 
last columns before his death, 
Jan, 24, Dr. Joseph Fort New- 
ton, prominent Philadelphia 
clergyman, wrote that “Sin Is 
News.” 

His significant commen 
which refutes the theory 
by some people that newspapers 
should not — crime — 
appeared in the Saturday Ser. 
mon in the Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin, Jan. 28. 
Because Dr. Newton’s view- 
— were so timely, the 
ulletin told Eprror & PUBLIsH- 
ER, reprints of the article would 
made available on request. 


are 

“At first the saying that sin, 
for all that it is so old, a 
news, seems im and cynii 
but ‘the fact A. the very a. 
ag —— Sogn sm is 

t. Good living is the expected 
ag it ee aoa with an 
unexciting re 

“Crime is news. Divorce is 
news or used to be. A wrong- 
doing clergyman is news, just 
- a railway accident is news. 

No editor would give even a 
paragraph to a = journey 
without an accident. 

“Suppose it were not so. Sup- 
pose t sin were the 
thing and goodness the excep 
tion. Then if anybody did a 
good deed the reporters would 
Tush to the scene to write up 
the story.” 

In that case, the article con- 
tinues, we would have such 
headlines as these in huge 

“Great Sensation! Wild Ex- 
citement! The Honesty of a 

ank Cashier Found 


g Revelations in New 
York City! An _ Affectionate, 
Faithful Mother Discovered! As 
tonishing Report. Unfortunately 
Confirmed!” 


“Strange Reports from Phila 
delphia! A Well-Known Busi- 
ness Firm Actually Meets all its 
Obligations! An Investigation 
Demanded!” 

Dr. Newton’s sermon adds: 

“Yet if we actually read such 
headlines, we should think that 
the editor had — off his head. 
Love, fidelity, honesty are the 
rule and the daily paper proves 
it. Sin is news. . 


150-Year Old Weekly 

Easton, Md.—Two_ bronze 
plaques fixed beside the doors 
of the Easton Star-Dem 
building were unveiled _ the 
other day by Mayor Joseph S. 
Barnes, marking the 150th am 
niversary of the weekly Eastern 
Shore newspaper. Walter 5S. 
McCord, president of Easton 
Publishing Co., was master of 
ceremonies. The plaques -— 
memorate the founding of 
1799, the Democrat is 
1885 and the incorporation 
the present a P 
lishing company in 1 
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Entertainment Trend 
continued from page 9 


quirement today is of utmost 
rtan 


ape ce. 

would like to make a few 
observations here about the 
type of coverage that should be 
provided. 

First of all I am afraid that 





Columbia on 
ood and bad habits of city edi- 
Se 1 I found man 


y managing 
editors complained Y that their 
city editors worried more que 


what rival city editors = 
be doing or thinking 4 
than worryi os . Snat the 
=r ought 


We need to By courage in 
— 
many of us look for 
gate” campaigns but too often 
the things that are “safe” con- 
cern problems far from home. 
esainst far away injustions and 
ar away ices 
ignore local conditions. 
I heard one editor give an 
excellent speech on this sub- 
ject before the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors a 
few years ago and at that time 
he coined the word Afganistan- 
ism. He pointed out that edi- 
tors could be full of enthusiasm 
over —— against con- 
ditions in Afg: an while ig- 
noring conditions on the home 
front. 
Campaign Called Off 
We have seen newspapers 
frightened away from local 
campaigns. I know of one news- 
— that started a highway 
ety drive figuring this was a 
ae that could offend no 
fter all, who would op- 
pose reducing highway deaths? 
As a result y = — fa 
found 


~ ag od 
by tion 


harrassing 
What did the newspaper do? 
Did :" slug back? No, oF course 
~ iy called off the highway 


gn. 
Now while we want to display 
courage, we must also display 
taste. We must conduct 
campaigns within the laws of 
common decency. I heard many 
a reader protest against the use 
of the word “eontraceptive” 
when a Boston paper was cam- 
Paigning against conditions in 
overnight camps on Newbury- 
Port Turnpike. There is a 
question of good taste involved 
ere in the use of such a term 
in a newspaper that is to be 
Tead keg youngsters. 


questionable activities of some 
lady of virtue 


place ‘inl newpaper?’ Mini 
n the newspaper ply 
og she doesn’t talk. 


; and this is the easiest way 
m... is a perfect example of 

lazy, sloppy way that many 
newepene rs are now being 
edited and it shows wz wy, Sewers 
aa the 

Erwin D. pe clay editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor, 
has —, out that — 


out 


; Revers sponsibility, ithe 
cep’ popes q ore 
is a crisis in confidence in the 
American 


He can press out that there are 
great in readers’ knowl- 
edge that must be filled and 
that we must find a better solu- 
tion to the eternal com) 
between reader interest and sig- 
nificance. 

He points out that we should 
be constantly aware of the ne- 
cessity of handing out important 
and significant news and not 
— the easy news which is 
sensational and violent. He al- 
so adds that K must convert 
into terms of human compre- 
hension and human interest the 
news which is of primary sig- 
nificance to people’s lives every- 
where. 

The same expression of opin- 
ion has been put forth by Nor- 
man Cousins of the Saturday 
Review of Literature. He points 
out that if news is not really 
news unless it is bad news then 
it may be difficult to claim we 
are informed people. 

“Calamity as the principal 
yardstick for 
may have its circu 
tion-getters but it hardly af- 
fords a balanced view,” her says. 

Yet any critic, either within 
or out of the field 





‘CURTAIN’ LIFTED 

Phoenix, Ariz—An “Iron 
Curtain” lowered in front of 
City Hall operations by the 
last city administration has 
been lifted by the new Acting 
City Manager Ray W. Wilson. 

In a letter to all department 
heads, he wrote: “We are 
fully cognizant of the great 
import of keeping the 
public informed as to the ac- 
tivities and plans of the city 
government. It is important 
that all department heads 
give the fullest cooperation at 
all times to all reporters.” 








the old story of how many 
newspapers run columns of 
junk about what goes on in 
follywood. Most of it is plain 
ordinary rubbish, building wu 


they were pure, simp 
folk and virtual paragons of 
virtue. The Detroit Free Press 
recently printed its Sunday 
magazine section with a hm 
story —_ the myo wedd 
John The section was 
ee ays before it went on 
And the front page < 
to report 


serves a news- 
t to get caught this 
y print all the false 
buildup when sooner or _— 
this sort of thing is bound to 
backfire? 

We overemphasize the ae 
in headlines. New land is 
notorious for this. Headline 
writers were hard pressed for 
type for ps bi Boston a 4 


~— ri 





who attempts to discuss :this 
subject of what is news sooner 
or later gets his ears slapped 
back by people in the business. 
News—The Exceptional 

After Mr. Cousins tried to 
discuss the importance of pre- 
senting significant news in an 
interesting way, Malcolm Bin- 
gay of the Detroit Free Press 
et out a yell. He said that 
Cousins was a “fuzzy minded, 
prissy pussed pantywaist.” Mr. 
Bingay pointed out that news 
is the exceptional. 

“We put a train wreck on the 
front page but we would not 
put an eight-column line on the 
fact that the train arrived on 
time with everybody safe and 
happy,” Mr. Bingay declared. 
To this Mr. Cousins snapped 
back, “I was talking about real 
news, important news, that was 
being ignored or underplayed 





n I find many new 's 
ignoring the important and 
veremphasizing the _ trivial. 

ey overemphasize the prob- 
lem of the trivial because the 
tivial is often the easiest to 
Write about. Instead ef going 
out and digging hard into a 
Westion of Sr eaicipad graft or 
‘orruption, a campaign that re- 
Quires courage, hard work and 
‘onsiderable research, news- 
Papers are too prone to Fee 
dictures and columns the 





just it didn’t come un- 
der the a, of crime, rape, 
war or disast 
We think Mr. Cousins has a 
good point. We feel newspapers 
are missing many of the im- 
portant things that readers 
want to know about but are un- 
able to find in newspapers. 
ink one of the most in- 
teresting examples of the way 
~ which we are overemphasiz- 
ing the trivial may be found in 
this typical case. You know 
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ey 
al a frequently in ri 


srnen I get fed up with nana, 
papers that have a barn full o 
sacred cows. One of the te 
vorite subjects thrown at me 
when I go out to speak before 
civic groups is the question of 
newspaper influence from the 
advertisers. I can truthfully 
say that as far as our paper is 
concerned there is no such 
thing as pressure from the ad- 
vertiser. 

I think the relationship be- 
tween newspapers adver- 
tisers should based on re- 
spect and not on fear by either 
side. 

Abdication to Comment 

I remember recently the way 
in which Boston papers covered 
up a fire in one of the big de- 
partment stores. The name of 
the firm was covered up and 
the story played down. And 
yet despite all this work by 
the papers to play down the 
story, the store itself came back 
in a few days in advertisements 
to proclaim to the public that 
they had a big fire and that a 
fire sale was to get under way. 
We think this is a good ex- 
ample of why it is silly to sup- 


press news. —_ ate 
peaking abou' e question 
of overemphasizing the trivial 
and the tendency on the part of 


editors to be lazy 
turbed o ver the abdication of of 


the j the 
tripe they ont Of te ast 08 
print in and 
yet we Gutitelty sen this junk 
po after day g that we 
Of do it i ie ae P . 
of us do gno: one simple 
fact that has been established 
by many dale ar of the business. 
I refer to the fact that a local 
column of comment, Ay other 
words a column written locally 
and commenting on the local 
scene, no matter how poor this 
column may be, will outdraw 
the — of the ‘national ¢ corre- 
spondents. Here thing 
most of us don’t bother to do 
anything about and yet it offers 
a great oppo: 


velop local ma 
While I am _ complainin 


want to say a few words al t 
are 


able and complete. 

There is a lazy attitude many 

times about the pictures we run 

We run routine 
PB og typical handshake 
scenes and often we fail to de- 
velop interesting pictures. Fur- 
thermore, we seem to have an 
allergy to pictures that have 
been used by another newspa- 
per in an earlier edition, de- 
spite the fact that a check of 
newspaper reade studies 
will show that continuing in- 
terest of readers in a good pic- 
ture will go far beyond one 
edition. 

I don’t want you to think as 
I stand here today and talk 
about this subject that I am 
simply second guessing and 
comp! about the way in 
which newspapers are edited. 
What I am trying to do is to 
sound an alarm. I don’t like the 
trend of newspapers toward the 
field A entertainment. 

I nk this is dangerous from 
the newspaper point of view. 

I believe that our survival is 
based entirely upon doing the 
job that we were intended to 
do: the presentation of public 
information. We are living in 
an era when it is more impor- 
tant for us to do this than ever 
before, yet too many newspa- 
pers are looking in the wrong 
direction. 


a 

Union Praises Paper 

United Mine Workers, local 
No. 6107, of Killarney, Va., at 
a recent meeting unanimously 
adopted a resolution of com- 
mendation to the no ld (W. 
Va.) Daily Telegraph for its 
friendly attitude and ie 
of union labor and activities 
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Sackett Buys 
Seattle Star: 4 
Publish Pape aper 


OaKLanD, Calif. 
the Seattle (Wash.) Star build- 
ing and tentative plans for a 
newspaper to be known as the 
Seattle World were announced 
here last week by Sheldon F. 
Sackett. 

The purchase includes the 
building, two page presses, 
stereotyping and other equip- 
ment, at a price reported by 
Mr. Sackett as $150,000. He 
bought the property from North- 
ern Publishing Co., whose prin- 
cipal owners are David Stern, 
publisher of the late Philadel- 
phia Record, and his son Tom- 
my Stern, publisher of the New 
Orleans Item. 


Type of Paper Undecided 
“It is my _ purpose,” Mr. 
Sackett said, “to form a new 


at present I 
stockholder, —, for qualifying 
shares to which I intend to as- 
sign the contract I have re- 
cently concluded as an individ- 
ual.” He said he would shortly 
consult with Seattle business 
leaders. 

It has not yet been decided, 
he said, whether the World will 
start as a weekly, semi-weekly 
or daily, or whether it would 
be tabloid or standard size. 


long felt that Seattle was de- 
sirous of a ern, liberal and 
Democratic form of journalism.” 
e Star, long a member of 

the Scripps League of news- 
Papers, was founded in 1889. 
_ oe a court hearing in 1933, 
R. Briggs, formerly as- 

} A chairman of Scripps 
Newspapers, Inc., placed a valu- 
ation of $2,850,000 on the news- 


paper. 

In 1942, it was sold to Howard 
W. Parish and associates for a 
price reported to be 
It was operated thereafter by 
Mr. Parish, six Seattle business 
men, and ’s Davis, news- 
paper broker. 


In his statement last week, 


to buy the Star 
few months later contracted to 
sell it to Mr. Davis on behalf 
of Tommy Stern, at a profit 
of $75,000. The option ex- 
pired, he added, without being 
exercised by Mr. Davis or Mr. 


Stern. 

On Aug. 7, 1947, the Star’s 
circulation lists, name, good- 
will, several features and a 
three-year newsprint contract 
were bought by the Seattle 
Times for $360,000. The Star 
suspended publication and paid 
off 235 employes. 

Mr. Sackett publishes the 
Coos Bay (Ore.) Times and 
operates radio stations KOOS 
in that city and KROW, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


Weekly Transactions 

Recent transactions in the 
weekly field include: 

Morgan County (Ga.) Madi- 
sonian, from Belmont Dennis to 
Earl T. Leonard, formerly of 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Encino (Calif.) Encinian, 
from Gene Tuttle to George 
Graham, formerly on the Cleve- 
land (O.) Plain Dealer and Des 


Moines (Ta.) o> og 
Tulelake (Calif.) Reporter, 
Davis to Patrick H. 


from E. A. 
Peabody, John B. Edmands, and 
Lyle A. Haas. Mr. Peabody is 
co-publisher of the Gilroy 
(Calif.) Dispatch and owns a 
minority interest in the Los 
Gatos (Calif.) Times, daily. 
Norwalk (Calif.) Call, from 
Robert A. Hoefer to McGiffin 
Publications. A. B. Ede 
has been named editor and E. J. 
Lawrence, publisher. 
F (Va.) Echo, 


‘alls Church 
from C. J. ema! to a corpora- 
tion headed by A " noosevelt Der 
Tatevasion, r Force public 
relations man. 

Cave Junction (Ore.) Illinois 
Valley News, from M. C. Athey, 
gold rush pioneer, to Mr. and 
Mrs. John Abernathy. 

Milford (Mich.) Times, from 
Harold Goode to William Ghar- 
rity of Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

New Glarus ( Wis.) Post, from 
Arthur J. Theiler to Warren 
Ruesch, editor, and Ray Wurgle, 
shop foreman. 





Administrative 


ation 


1. Draft a 4-time 


beginning of the 


2. Fill out com 
on receipt o: 
executives 
age and allied fields. 
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NOTICE! 
IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A POSITION 
IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING FIELDS: 


You Will be Interested in the Following Services: 


consecutive insertion ad rage your qualifications 
and send to us with t. rates appear at the 
led Section.) 


card 
fe tf 
on us for help for all departments 


3. The object of this onal registration { 
find the fot) you are eos are seeking. THERE 8 ‘NO CHARG: 


E&P PERSONNEL SERVICE 
1475 Broadway, Suite 1700 New York 18, N. Y. 
Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 


Editorial 
Mechanical 


Public Raletions 


(Details o! 


we ae 
available to 
of news- 


a, more ore quickly 











Taos (N. M.) Star, from F. 
Peavey Wells to Charles du 


Tant, editor, and Joe Fleming, 
business manager. 

Lincoln County (N. M.) 
News-Outlook, from Mrs. Ezra 
B. Smith to Mr. and Mrs. Leslie 
Kinnard, formerly of California. 

Montrose (Calif.) Herald- 
pepe on from Frances Rhome 
and Gene I. Norman to A. Z. 
Jones of Long h. 

Ocean Beach (Calif.) News, 
from Franklin F. Swan to Clyde 
H. Wood and William L. Rose 
of Uniontown, Pa. Also includ- 
ed in the sale are the Point 
Loma Light and Peninsula 
Leader, which Mr. Swan started 
in 1944. 

Compton (Calif.) Journal, 
from George Shaffer to Bert 
Abraham and Gordon Robbins, 
co-publishers of the Bellflower 
(Calif.) Herald-Enterprise. Mr. 
Shaffer remains as editor and 
Ray Gabbert, who negotiated 
the sale, becomes a director. 

Big Springs (Neb.) Panhandle 
Express has bought the circula- 
tion list and advertising busi- 
ness of the Lodgepole (Neb.) 
Express. The papers will be 
merged. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


SITUATION WANTED 
(Cash with Order) 
1 time—$.50 per line 
*4 times—$.40 per line 
HELP WANTED AND 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
1 time—$1.00 per line 
*2 times—$.90 per line 
*4 times—$.80 per line 
*For consecutive insertions of same 
copy. 








3 Sines minimum. 
Count approximately Eos 6 letter 


me line. 
Ads with at's and/or type of 
& pt. caps and over computed on agat: 
—— basis of 14 lines per column 
ch. 
Count four words for box number. 
No abbreviations. 





There is an additional charge of 15 
cents for the use of a box number on 
each order. Postage charges incurred 
F ve PACKAGES will be 
a 


Forms close Wednesday noon. 


WHEN ANSWERING =. ADS, 
please address them as fo : Box 
Number, vs & PUBLISHER, 1475 
Broadway, New Yor! = yA 

NOT SEND ORIGINAL’ MATERIAL. 





NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 


SPECIALIZING IN SOUTHERN 
newspaper and commercial printing: 
properties. No publicity. I need sey- 
eral dailies in small cities. For sale 
county seat (3,500 can} 1,700 circu- 
lation ier! i, 000 only $14,500 
with $8,500 cash. It’s a fine buy. 
Excellent future. Need several flat 
bed web presses. } gk = your good. 
ee to 
& Snider, Broker, Ueasultant. Bay 
St. pn Mi 











** The ‘ “Golden Rule’’ is our yard- 
rte Arthur W. Stypes, 625 Market. 
St., San Francisco 5, California. 


3 ee K, oe 
NE PM eae saHAET “CONSULTANTS 


Los A oo 





Phones 
Madison 6-2224 
Bradshaw 2-4116 
NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
Tax and all other purposes. 
. S VAN BENTHUYSEN 
446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
WESTERN Be ae WEEKLIES 
wns 


0. 

1046 Washington, Denver, Colorado 
THIS 29-year-old agency operates on 
the basis of a square deal for buyer 
and seller. 

Len Feighner Agency, Box 192, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan. __ 
CONFIDENTIAL Hage tect ag 

Daily Newspaper Proper 
W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, Oalifornia. 
MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiet 
Service. Successors to Clyde H. 
218-19 fours Bldg., Salina, Kansas. 
ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records = fair terms 


AB 
3937 Guin St., Riverside, Cal. 
bye oe & Southwest 
my S OR WEEKLIES 
Ti tok ler & Associates 
312 Beaton Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
For any size paper contact 
ODETT & ODETT, Brokers 
Soe for Many Years 
Po, x 527, San Fernando, Calif. 
PEDAPEROUE Iowa, Hebrasks, South 
Dakota Hewspe pert as Herm: 
2610 Nebraska Sioux City, Towa. 




















PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


ABC weekly in No. California. Finest 
climate. Rapidly ening community. 
$80,000 with $30, 000 down. 

ce eed will suit publisher looking 
or 


wis x" settle. J. A. img. ae 
Ly Ave., Venice, Cal. Ph. 8S. M. 








| 
get a CALIFOR- 
WEEKLY. Nets $15,000 year. 
sis 000 handles. Jack L. Stoll, 4958 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 27,. Cal, 
QUICK SALE $6,000 down, Rest 
terms. Massachusetts weekly. 150, 000 
Good investment Jive 
Box 5033, Editor & 





trading area. 
wire ad man. 





Publisher. 

QUICK sale needed for small county 

aaa weekly in Michigan. $7,000 
wn. 


Len Feighner Agency 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


SMALL WEEKLY with good potential 
and large ee ee volume 
in Santa Fe, an be bees ig at 
bargain price. $15. 000 cash will han- 
die. Equipment appraised at more 
than price asked. Ray E. Mohler & 
Tet al 812 Boston Bldg., Denver 
2, Colo. 





LEGAL NOTICE 


ge to the Charter and By- 

the annual meeting of the 
Stockholders of the Editor & Pub- 
lisher Company will be held in the 
offices of the Company, Suite 1700, 
Times Tower, Times New 
York 18, N. Y., at 11:0 M,. on 
Wednesday, February is. tos, for 
the transaction of such ‘business as 
may legally come before the meeting. 

ARLES T. STUART 


January 23, 1950 
NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 
MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Established 1914. Newspapers bought 
and sold without publicity. 





oO vay tay 


Secretary 
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WESTOHESTER COUNTY 
Beautiful little community newspaper, 
without a plant, grossing better than 
gee. 000 with two employes. Area of 

25, eee; no other paper in town. Price 
$12,5 MAY BROS., Binghamton, 
New Fork 


WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news: 
paper Properties for Sale. MAY 
BROS., Binghamton, New York. 


SO. CALIFORNIA SEMI-WEEKLY 
In fast growing community. Making 
money. Only $15,000. po down, tore 
Good equipment. All clear. Some 
print. Coral B. Davis, Licensed bro! ed 
with Arthur K. Whyte and Associate, 
827 Hilldale Ave., Los Angel es 
Phones Madison 6-2224 or oles shaw 
2- e 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





SO. CALIFORNIA DAILY 
Established 35 years. 


$40,000 down 

yment, ast § terms to responsible 
myer. oral B. avis, icens' 

broker with Arthur K. Wh: Asso- 


jates, Los 
eles 46. Phones Madison 6-2224 or 





DEEP SOUTH weekly opportunity for 
news or ad man, or for two partner: 
if one can run * shop of vi paennes 
(two automatic), two folders, late 
Intertype, etc. Diversified industries 
and Lois F unty seat. Personally 
investigated. $10,000 down, $1,000 
yearly, on_balance. 
SOUTHERN DAILY Rey to print 
new week 2,000 town 
20 miles away, * “ike to hear from 
combination news-ad man (or couple) 
to become publisher. Will require 
nominal ‘‘good faith’’ investment. 
Salary, and orig amy basis. - 
may later move into large 

sharing property after ability a 3 
initiative have been demonstrated, or 
acquire gradual interest in your own 
Betty wae Rot green 

LY in location ap- 

pone ony ily aes — physical 
plant S seeretineune $40,000, will sell 
a: or will sell up to 50% interest in 
property to pol rake can fully run 
the newspaper, permitting owner to 
thus concentrate on mechanical depart- 
ment operation. $12,500 mininmum 
payment; more for full purchase on 


terms. 

L. PARKER LIKELY, Southern News- 

peer Properties, 607 Times Building, 
Petersburg, Florida. 








PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


ADEQUATELY FINANCED to make 
quick deal for your weekly or small 
daily. Write Box 4987, Editor & 
Publisher. 








MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Tubular, Rotary and Flatbed 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 Street 
New York City 18 


ng 220 VOLT MOTOR generator set 
H.P., A.O., 220 volt motor, 75 
kw D.O. generator, complete ‘with 
og oy controls, Available about 
April Southern Oolorprint Oor- 
pertion "3108 Virginia Ave., Newport 
Va. 








ONE MOTOR generator set 150 H.P., 
A., motor, 100 K.W., D.O. generator 


together — resistances, rheostat 
and control panel and switches. 
Available eel he April 1st. Southern 


Qolorprt int Corporation, 7108 Virginia 
Ave., Newport News, Va. 


MIEHLE Oylinder No. four roller 
serial 4924, excellent pe... erfect 
weet, be bed size 39 x 58 suitable for 





tone or small newspaper 
work. ie $2,000.00. Write Pocono 
troudsburg, Pa., or 

all Strendsbarg 820. 


ROTOGRAVURE WEB PRESS. Hoe; 
5 units; 2 paper roll stands; one dou- 
ble standard newspaper and tabloid 
folder. Prints 2 colors and monotone; 
units @ arranged to print 4 
colors and monotone. Paper width 68 
inches. Press can be inspected. Box 
5060, Editor & Publisher. 


HAND PLATE Finishing blocks. Tu- 
bular metal pot and perp. Kemp gas 
arner, Goss flat shaver. George 
0. Oxford, Boise, Idaho. 


CUTLER HAMMER 40/3 H.P. two 
motor full automatic newspaper vress 
= and.control panels, 220 v. 3 ph. 








BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
e 


Newspaper Presses 
Printing Equipment 
Bought and Sold 


Plant Layout 
Mechanical Production 
Service 
At Your Disposal 


Complete Plants 
Equipped 
Large or Small 
9 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, New York 
BRyant 9-1132 


100 H.P. G.E. prose drive 2E196 com- 
plete with control board but without 
— button stations. Available about 
April ist. Southern Oolorprint Cor- 
poration, 7108 Virginia Avenue, New- 
port News, Va. 


PORTABLE COLOR FOUNTAINS 
For disposal 7 Capco portable ink 
fountains, practically unused, 
able immediately best offer. 
4974. Editor & Publisher. 


ROYLE ROUTER in good working 
eaten Has been in regular serv- 
ice in photo-engraving ep artment up 
to present. Equally suitable for stereo 
ew one costs $1,750.00. This 
one may be had for $500. ae cash, 
f.o.b. Newport News. The Daily Press, 
Inc., Newport News, V: 
24-PAGE wg PRESS, 3 deck, 2 


plate wide, A O drive, casting equip- 
ment. George O. Oxford, Boise, Idaho. 


INTERTYPES, MODELS A Bo Cc 
Intertype, model 42 @ 
Miehle and Duplex Flatbed Preuss 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
———_ & Jefferson Streets 
P 


iy a 








Box 

















WHEN you want to buy or sell an 
thing in the graphic arts field-—-AL’ 

WAYS remember Printers Trouble 
Shooter, New Haven, Conn. 


SPECIAL DISPLAY MACHINE 
42 em Intertype, 3 a 72 Fogo 
and 8 side Ba chann 





Thom 
West “42nd St., New York 18. 


$82-PAGE HOE Simplex Press. 22%- 
inch cutoff. Two plates wide. In good 
condition. Cutler-Hammer AC Drive 
and tler-Hammer newspaper con- 
veyor. Can release about September 
1st. Ideal for a newspaper changing 
from flat bed to rotary operation. Can 
be seen in operation daily our 
Better than average Sg om 
results. . Palmer Black, 
duction Man Amarillo, izes, 
Globe-News, "for. “tall information. 


WHY PAY MOnEs > de- 
livery on L & B H ~~. — 

r Turtles in any ty oan 
tubalen Ce Ttelekt 





plant. 





ron machined fom 
with id ‘*X’* cross 
you specify with half inch igocenees 
up or down. With 4-inch cast iron 
wheels in ball bearing swivel fork, 
59.50. Same wheel and fork 


With 5-inch D 
ball  beneing, swivel steel fork, $71.50. 
With 5-inch Darnell rabber wheel in 
ball bearing, —— — fork, $74.50. 
All prices ¥.0.B ipped fall fully a 
sembled and aime 

tomers in bg se i every ate in 
the Union. 90% o 7 Carolina 
dailies are using 

Write for eerieans B. order direct 


from _this - 
ALES COMPANY 
113 West Market Street 
Elkin, North Carolina 


INTERTYP — 6 —— 
available through 


zines, electric pot, ae adder, big di 
count, with or 
Record, Neenah, aw 


ROTOGRAVURE PRESS 

3 Webendorfer Units, with reel stand, 
double former, double tabloid folder, 
steam drums and blower, arranged for 
one color _ black, maximum roll 
width 53 inches. 

BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 

500 Fifth Ave., New York Oity 











EXPANSION Bargain Hoe sextuple, 
21%” cutoff. Stereo. Equipment. Cc t- 











STEREOTYPE Equipment of all] Warts Davies Wubular Prose. 

a re lishe-welakt — and | 4 der, News: Production 

**Dural’’ -weig! ewspaper 

Chases. Also, x Linder  & Job ae & SS 

olders an ‘ower ers tO A a ee Ie 
7 al! WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 

gad used) end for Current ito | PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 


kinds of stereotype equi —— ment. Lino- 
type and Intertype ma 


RICHARDSON: SOVDE Cco., INC. 


h Ave. 8. 
ain Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY: Single or double 
width Hoe or Yor 
21% cut-off. Furnish all Sateile. Box 


Goss 


. 5045, Editor & Publish 
on NTED 
MPLETE 


NEWSPAPER PLANTS 
NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 
sen See ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Fifth Ave., New York City 
BRyant 9-1132 





Pony oe ye Curved router, Mat 
roller, Sta-Hi Mat Dryer, Cutler-Ham- 
mer paper ee 3,500 Ib. metal pot, 
Chases. Box 5013, Editor & Publisher. 
GOSS Press single width (two pages 
- 13% inch printing diameter, 

2154 inch cut-off or deck for same. 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042, 
Editor & Publisher. 

sf — em 
LOWS—ELROD: 


D. C. VARMSTRONG Co. 


317 N. Broad 8t., Phila. 7, Pa. 











WANTED 
~ age Goss Cox-O-Type Model A 
or 


— 

24 page Press, preferably with St+reo- 
type equipment. 

We need these ag om * e cesonptanan 


Advi Deta: 
NORTHERN "MAOHINE WORKS 
Marshall & Jefferson Sts. 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 





WANTED TO BUY: Single = eae 
‘oe or Goss folder, 21% 21 
Cut-off. Box No. 5046, Editor. % Pub- 
lisher. 
HOE Duo-Cooled Curved Casting Box. 
Diameter press plate cylinder 2134”. 
Thickness of gp late 7/16”. 
Advise price and availa itigy. Box 
fo Editor & Publisher. 








ler control. Daily World, W: 
Wash. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS 


LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 








OR S$ 32-PAGE ROTARY 
NEWSPAPER PRESS. Length of 
sheet cutoff 224”. Press must have 
all curved plate stereotype machinery 
and alternating current motors. Reply 
full description to Box 5015, Editor & 
Publisher. 








Dismantli i 
a = yen SE 
rvice Nationwide 
7388 N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 
MACHINISTS—Dismantling, moving, 
assembling, entire newspaper plants. 
Repairs, maintenance, service nation- 


LORENZ PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS COMPANY 


3626 — 31 St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
STillwell 6-0098-0099 








rt] ome 10,000 with aes pot, 


D. [om “ARMSTRONG & CO. 


317 North Broad Street, Phila. 7, Pa. 





500 Rustproof pane Csaiet Bs er 
ee size 6° In Lots 
0: 


$20.00 Thom Hall 
Company, ne., Stamford, Connsetiont. 
FULL i ll Be OOK, no. 


325A, Hand ‘oof ie (New, 
months use), "Sheet delivery, auto., 
inking, rubber rollers, form 24 x 24 


Sell half of new price. Mattia Press, 
75 Bloomfield gare Newark, N. J. 





and 
posh button stations. Used, service- 
— now available. in a 


— te type 7Pe, oqnineel te 


ch drive ‘will’ po — A or 5 decks 
cael width, 16- tubulars, or 
esses satisfactorily. 


PRINTING 00. 





GOSS COX-O-TYPE 
8 page flatbed wages, with AO motor, 
available thirty 
BEN SHULMAN “ASSOCIATES, INC 
500 Fifth Ave., New York Oity 





Waterbury 91, Connecticut. 





MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 

We will mare erect or repair presses 

28 — St.. New York 3, N. Y. 

hone: SPring 17-1740 


ee PLANTS allied 


uip- 
ment, dismantled, moved, erected, 


ocal 


& RIGGING CO., Inc. 
660 Bergen St, St., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
el.: MAin 2-2231 
E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
Printing Machine: 

Bought =< jold 
Erecting and building 
975 North Church Street 





i 





BONUS PLANS caeor SPUR 
WANT AD VOLUME 


book by the Howard Parish 
Service, simplifes your problem of 





a 
spur Seatastion of your 
staff. Gives history of incentive pro- 
grams on 27 newspapers in all circu- 
lation brackets plus bonus ideas used 
on other newspapers. age 7 to 
our clients without cost. 

quantity available at $10.50 a copy 
to non-subscribers in yo where we 
have no client. Write for rg copy 


today. Ask for other details of the 
Want Ad Service that Makes You 
More Money 

HOWARD PARISH 


ow Advertising Service 
News Tower, Miami 32, ° vis. 








BUS| 

PARTNERS wanted for cooperative 
bs publishing and bookselling 
enterprise. Box 581. Peoria. Tiinole 


CORRESPONDENTS AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


pt Png or EAST—FPoreign 


in Europe, highest recommendatio: 
leaving for Pa: then Palestine 
where will CT 
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Rockford Tilinois 


network. 8 
ments. Box 5061, Editor & Publisher. 


53 











CORRESPONDENTS AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 
FREE —— York City assign- 


ments. Busin person Refer- 
ences. 1 Box 4996, Editor & P Publish 








HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 


HELP WANTED—CIRCULATION 





ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 





sition for ex- 


7, 





GAGMAN for syndicate cartoonists 
now also writing q auips, general and 
topical, suitable as ers or feature. 
Box 895, Albany, New York. 





ones —— = 
Society Publization, ne no 





entering 
teenth year. Prestige and Institutional 
Advertising covering Sou! 
No adv: but to satisfact J, 


Y part: 
in salary, ex- 





“‘NEWS COMICTATOR’’ Short, witty 
and timely column. Humorist and 
writer — twenty 
upon est. y 

oun Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Penses and commission. 
Address Box 5041, Editor & Publisher 


CIROULATION MANAGER, small 
Ohio daily. ould be A-1 rural solici- 
tor, pe od Ayan farm notes help- 
‘ul. open now. $60. Box 
5022, Editor. rs "Publisher. 


HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 


CITY EDITOR for daily in city of 

23,000. At least 5 years’ experience. 
ail qualifications, salary, family, to 

J. L. Swindle, Pampa News, Pampa, 
‘exas. 











SITUATIONS “WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
ADVERTISING PUBLICITY 

PUBLIC 


17 years in painting, ee ad- 

vertising. Well reative 

writing for ad nm feature Sxtielond 

romotions. Retained now by major 

public a Seeking permanent po- 
wit . A 


sition agg 
go-getter with executive 





looking for 
ability. Am 38, married, will consider 
$8,000 if good future. P. O. Box 
41, Winter Park, Florida. 








OPENING FOR man, 28 to 83, 





‘VID syndicated feature stories to 
delight your readers—2 x 
ce—fro: 


126 
**WHO’'S 





THIS M. jae ania 
featuring thumbiall bi p =i ves 
famous perso en 


mse for ao _—— free. Books 
» 4708 Cass Ave., Detroit 1, Mich 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 


NOTHING IS IMPOSSIBLE. Build 
owe advertising with proven methods. 
rial policy is a contributing fac- 
tor at all times. For assistance con- 
sult Publishers Associates, 225 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


PHOTO AGENOY: 5 x 7 Glossy, any 
subject, rs 00; Specially posed $3.00; 
Feature articles cent per_word. 
MARVIN ALMON—828 E. Madison 
Louisville, Kentucky 


HELP WANTED—ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT AND 
SALES—Established Shopper with 
complete coverage of important Mid- 
Western Metropolitan market (65,000 
circulation) wants man with success- 
advertis- 




















ing who has 
al ability, to manage ae direct entire 
staff and to sell and service depart- 
ment store and other primary retail 
accounts. State qualifying experience, 
age, salary, availability. Write Ward 
A. Neff, 836 Exchange Ave., Chicago 
9, Illinois. 


HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR with suf- 
ficient experience and ability to quick- 

earn to ‘‘dummy’’ the paper. 
Medium-sized daily in Massachusetts. 
Give age, experience and salary ex- 
Box 5028, Editor & Pub- 








isher. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER—For fast 
growing weekly in Connecticut. Good 
man can make own future. Box 5002, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 

wanted. Experi 

tions of most importa 

a former employers, and experi- 
is is your opportunity if you 

weeny the ability to promote. Address 

Box 4970, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING Manager who can set 
pace for five-man staff with his 








th 





ADVERTISING og ye ——— 
aggressive man, good in and 
layout, who can sel planned: “adver: 





tising ic- 
counts. ge ra! for man. Bal. 
ary, bonus. Wrte full details in first 
letter to Casper Tribune Herald, Oas- 
per, Wyoming. 


EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN for Western Pennsylvania 
Daily. Position offers excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. G 

with bonus. Applicant should be ne- 
tween 35 and 45 years of age. 
mit complete resume of ‘qualifications 
in first letter. Aaarens Box 5040, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE OPENING for a local 
display salesman. Must be _ intelli- 
gently aggressive with a keen desire 

0 do an honest merchandising service 
ino accounts. Require a man who has 
the ability and wants to advance in 
a live organization. We have ABO 
circulation of over 13,000. Write full 
details, first letter to Lyndon Boyd, 
Advertising Director, Oneonta Star, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 








as assistant editor of ml midwest 
Must be 
Ay og to operste 3 


grad, al 
Spend — opp - gt 
ypogra and layou' 

Prefer man =A at least five years 
py = experience. Some travel. 
oe f Lara ge data in — a 
a f possible, some samples of 

4927, aioe & Pup. 





SPORTS and desk man, small daily, 
midwest. Good opening for temperate, 
stable young man who seeks perma- 
nency. Interview. Box 5023, Editor 
& Publisher. 
TWO combination reporter- photog- 
raphers needed at once in Southwest. 
Minimum three years experience re- 
i cathe | Salary $70 weekly. 
availability ‘preferred. Box 
5044, Editor & Publisher. 
YOUNG WOMAN to edit county news 
page and assist women’s page editor. 
Must have college education, at least 
Sg *s experience, and good personali- 
Send complete information in 
frat letter. Merced Sun-Star, Merced, 
all 








3 


ASSISTANT PUBLISHER and. 
TROUBLE SHOOTER AVAILABLE 
to assist overburdened owner, pub- 


other newspaper experience. 
trative po technical. University 

grad. Salary secondary a 
fenity. Bor 2 4906, Editor & Publ er, 


MANAGING EDITOR - GENERAL 
MANAGER. financially successful but 
unhappy in another field, seeks re- 
turn to newspaper. Age 42, married, 
two children. Voluntanily resigned as as. 
editor-publisher of successf 
_ ago to establish another Rauasans 

inimum com: oo $7,500. Full 
information and references will be pro- 
vided by letter or in personal inter- 
view. Box 5057, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING MANAGER, 17 years 
experience on but two papers, age 37. 
Excellent production and staff training 
record in highly a geen field. Now 
a staff of 6 on morning daily 














IMMEDIATE OPENING for experi- 
enced display salesman 24-30. We 
need layout talent. Will train you in 
Bedell copy techniques. Good salary, 
fine accounts. Write full resume to 
John Campbell, Advertising Manager, 
Telegraph Herald, Dubuque, Iowa. 


MAN with good grounding in all 
phases of advertising work as assis- 
tant to succeed manager on Pennsyl- 
— ed of 5,000. Box 5050, Edi- 


HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 


PRINTER: Weekly age ag pub- 

lication and commercial office experi- 

ence in advertising layout and mark- 

up of copy, and follow ae Wasa 

duction, customer contact. 

a a Plant. Unusual opportu- 
nity. 

need conty, Box 4941, Editor & Pub- 

lisher. 











PERMANENT ran for experienced 
advertising salesman for leading 
Western daily. Prefer man now work- 
ing on daily in Western States. Job 
requires man who -has the ability to 
wore large accounts and Drepere 
better than average copy an 

outs. Write Box 5036, Editor ‘: rab. 
lisher, giving complete work history, 
marital status and reason for wanting 
to change. 


SEE our ad headed ‘‘General thea 

ment and Sales’’ this issue in Help 

Wanted—Administrative classification. 
*“*SPECIAL’’ NEWSPAPER 
seth St SALESMAN 


— as. successful background, b= 








HELP WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS 
WANTED: Experienced Circulation 
Manager, Advertising og Busi- 
ness Manager, Newsmen. 

details salary expected ‘cat: letter. 
Permanent. A. B. Robinson, P. 0. 
Box 309, es Tennessee. 


HELP WANTED—PROMOTION 
EXPERIENCED ALL AROUND Pro- 
mee Manager for daily and Sunday 
of 50,000. Prefer man now working 


in he: 
Box 4957. Editor & Publisher. 
E poe pe man for one = 











5 Sound reason for 
desiring change. Box 5038, Editor & 


Publisher. 





CAPABLE advertising man available 
soon. Age 38 with ability and ener; 

to do an ae job in sales, lay- 
out, copy, organization. 13 years with 


leading daily. Now advertising man- 
ager for California retail store. Box 
5034, Editor & Publisher 





CLASSIFIED MANAGER, Age 44, 
gmoney employed, desires change. 
horoughly experienced in all phases 
of classified advertising. Small daily 
preferred. Best record and references. 
Available at once, Box 4971, Editor 
& Publisher. 


OLASSIFIED MANAGER—4 years 
experience on daily—Young and am- 
bitious. Desire position as aaa 
department manager or — Box 
5025, — = —— 


ENERGETI MAN, 7 ior Out 
Member a ry por ae adver 


pod P et. des: alt 3 


bs experience i all hases 2 Soe 
years old. Proven Treen 








MATUR 
America’s larg 
erably one ni ny has done all ‘round 





an 

HK, and be capable of _ 
suming charge of new ‘‘extra linage’’ 
department. Write full details, earn- 
ings, ete., in first letter to Box 5054, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Fameyeen nr ene road anthem 








ing 
unl Publication. Modest’ draw against 
jus 





own 
Hing, ideas, hustle. Salary, — 
for qualified man. Horace Hall, Th 
Dothan Eagle, Dothan, Als 
ESTABLISHED ive combina- 
tion daily 33, nae ABC in 8 
ern city 50,000 (plus several other 
publications) Ofte situation — 
excellent fu! cridived oO — i a 
copywriter-sa 


-sales' 0-40 
produce 1200-1500 Ov inches weakly 
and meet deadlines. pf ars Me 

and advancement —= dividual pro- 
duction. 

& Publisher. 





EXPERIENCE 
age for 2) health: 
class. rite a 
Editor z Publis! 
Jenne DISPLAY 
SALESMAN WANTED 
Newspaper of thirty thousand circu- 
lation in one of the most prosperous 
cities in North-Central area has per- 
manent position open on local display 
staff for a man who is capable of 
advising and handling the copy of 
Sell yourself 
Box 5009, Editor 


Man. 
ri inchs. me "ae 





— age and give last five to ten 
ae * resumé oa etivity. Box 5026, 
ditor & Publish 





HELP WANTED—CARTOONISTS 


WANTED: Cartoonist to a 
comic strip. Advise — Pg 
ground first letter. Batter 
& Publisher. 











for one-man department or 
medium size newspaper. Should be 
able to turn out copy, make neds. 
—s for a Lage variety of | _e 





cellent opportunity, Salary 

surate with experience ond ability. 
Write full details in first letter. Box 
5037, Editor & Publisher. 


LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 
PATIO HOUSE 


Bring your writ: probioms. ~ — 
hattan’s NEW ‘Ge trvE 
Lectures, ‘Open Forums, wy KR. ~~ 
Fiction, Plays, Radio, soemaries 
Research, Translations, MS a 
225 E. 5ist 8t., N.Y.0. 22. PL. 9-6682 











P Com, give your ndvertising 
*‘shot in the arm.”’ Make 
Offer. Box 4022, “Editor & Publisher. 


offer. 

EXPERIENCED, sober, productive 
advertisin Eman, open ccanestion New 
Jersey, or nearby. Box 
4895, Editor a Publi isher. 


RETAIL NATIONAL MANAGER 
7 years retail (25, ees). Plus 6 years 
in national advertising rep firm. 
Knows promotion-operation and Mid- 
west advertisers. 389, married, col- 


lege. Box 5039, Editor & Publisher. 


THOROUGHLY experienced, settled, 
gressive, advertising salesman seeks 
connection in ddle East, or South. 
Excellent production record, built on 
oral and written presentation — 
to better class accounts. 
erences "relative to ability, character 
and cooperation. Box 4910, Editor & 




















Publisher. 
4 WANTED—CIRCULATION 0 
NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENOY. Arti- 
MAN, 80 to 40 years of age experi-| cles, Books, Fiction, Plays marketed. SITUATIONS WANTED— 
enced panna? ing daily and Sentcy cir-| Bertha Klausner, 180 E. 40 S8t., N.Y. CARTOONISTS 
i065, Baitor ‘B Publisher, rivin on CARTOONIST 
= =~ ane, ATIONS WANTED— 
education, “experienc elerences cur- SITU EDITORIAL-_Desire position on, Eas: 
rent earnings. ADMINISTRATIVE era paper. Sam jes sent on request. 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY: Man for| MANAGING EDITOR, 85, fine record Bor “naitor’& Publisher 
subscription oon ol a Pho old = city, thoroug —_ EXPERIENGED in editorial and »s) 
established weekly pers in tropolitan, — cartoons, retouching and layouts. 
trade area of 388, 000. Oficial "euraals hange, ce for adm ogy B with what have you. R. Wil- 


for parish. Commission basis. Box 


4975, Editor & Publisher. 








tive ae oe *aaily, West 
south, Box 1026, Meaitor "pe Publisher. 
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liams, 45 Graylock Terrace, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 














FREE | 
signmen 
Referens 
lisher. 


Travels 


SITUAT 


ALERT 
position 
or high 
Missour 
public 1 
meonda 
































juest. 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 





QARTOONIST, et 
anxious to work with busy ——-. 
comic-strip artist. Box 5048, Editor 
& poplin 
CARTOONIST, 9 years experience. 
Desire peaitien as editorial cartoonist 
or comic strip artist. Samples sent on 














SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





COMING HOME 


U.S. WIRE SERVICE BUREAU CHIEF 
in Europe 1945-49, also large 
radio and magazine writing 








SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





NEWS Editor—20 years on metropol- 
itan and small dailies. Box 4984, ° 
tor & Pubilsher. 


OUTDOOR WRITER 


rough, 
, eonservat 











seeks 
editorial pt April or May 











SITUATIONS —- 
CORRESPO! 





FREE LANCE—New = City as- 
Box 4997, Editor & Pub- 





References. 

lisher. 

JOHN D. seinen Drawer 1566e, 

Chattanooga 1 , Tenn. Ph: 83- 1546W. 
tates 








jon. See! 
public relations position. 
Also Sapenlonted general re all 
beats, features. 





ferences. Box 
4912, Editor & Publisher. 
PUBLICITY as oe be- 
ginner, practical college training, 
wants start somewhere, 

ee 


Box 4864, Editor 





request. Box 4980, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. Ist. Top-flight references. 
MY finished ———— — to your Age 38, married, veteran. 
own | gags nin’ 00. F. Oo Ohio. Box 4929, Editor & Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED— ride he ane - 
CIRCULATION — | ee Box rts * Editor & Pat 





COPYREADER, 15 years on telegraph 
desk of metropolitan daily, three on . 

ts chance to use 
wood. world and = 


porter; able reviewer ct arts. ‘Box 
4942, Editor & Publisher. 


DESKMAN- REPORTER, 27, ~ 








three 





7 

with future on ae dally or weekly. 

Available ediately. Russell, 

1013 W. Green, Urbana, Ill. Phone 
7-1492. 

DRAMA CORITIC—I have received 
regular and frequent assignments for 
theatrical reviews during three years 
on city staff of ome of largest and 
best-known dailies. College graduate. 
Box 4966, Editor & Publisher. 








Travels 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


ALERT, ambitious reporter desires 
position on pa 25,000 circulation 
or higher. Single, 25, veteran, 
Missouri 1950. Willing to consider 
public relations and/or eavel, Salary 
secondary to opportunity. Will go 
anywhere. Available mid-February. 
k N. a 107 Thompson, New 
Concord, Ohi 
Ai-AROUND reporter, young, col- 
lene grad, hard worker, can drive. 
ll go anywhere—if proper oppor- 
9 Feetente Mast. 
x 











itself; prefer 
& Publisher. 

. Experienced newsman, 
5 years newsp: epere re radio news and 


publicity. Mar: w Jersey vet, 
. Seek abllty-challengiog job in 
New York, Jersey. 11 travel; 


like hard "work; accept modest, rea- 
sonable aalazy: Box 4948, Editor & 
Publisher. 





ABLE, ace a wae ig editor, copy 
reader, 45, swinging on 
Sports, all sites editorial assignments. 
20 years on top-flight papers; excel- 
lent on habits. Best References. 
Box 4883, Editor & Publisher. 

B.A. = Journalism, February '50. 
%year-old veteran seeks reporting 
Hie rience on small daily. Box 5018, 

itor & Publisher. 
B.A. IN English seeks start in news- 














work. Hard worker, versatile. Mid- 
West. Box 5052, Editor & Publisher. 
-. EBSLISE. 24-year-old vet, 


o begin r career on 
iaily. Box Soar Taitor & Publishsr. 
B. A. OORNELL, veteran, age 24. 
wants to learn newspaper business. 
Salary, location secondary. Box 
4988. Editor & Publisher. 
CALIFORNIA COPYREADER new = 
a he wants to return to 

e 86, married, 15 yeare a 
preice, Tou journaliem grad. Box 5029, 


DYNAMIO REPORTER 
Just released by Uncle 
digger and fast re-write. 
€ngland Metropolitan experience. Go 


REPORTER, photogra; 
writer wants — 
on growing 

east or sont = 


pa a may, 2 years newspaper ex- 

“vi Ls ke Leite ‘cr 

ine_vicini r or 
megea elphia. ,- By ek dary. Write 


Box 5030, se & *Pepliener. 
YOUNG MAN, e rewrite and wire 
copy experiences desires _———— 
sistant work on ine or news- 
paper, also efficient steno; her, col- 

lege. Box 5019, Editor blisher. 
YOUNG college uate, 25, sin aatig 
with year’s experience on small 
seeks reporting job in aldileleree 
daily. Is now employed. Prefer East. 
Box 5012, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG newspaperman 23, seeks posi- 
tion on daily writing news; sports. 











= for future as 

References, oa art available. 
5021, Editor & Publi: 
REPORTER- ior “Thre ree years 
daily experience since college wants 


city beat, -é- = on West, South- 
west pa) al class. Box 
5043, itor & Pablte 


REPORTER, editorial oo 25, 


Columbia graduate. ——= writing 
major with honors. Single. Seeks 
start. Will re-locate. Available im- 


mediately. Box 5042, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


REPORTER— ~ angle. 29, 6 years 
experience weekly, YY, press serv- 
ice, Army correspondent. Ate travel. 
Box 5032, Editor 4 & Publis 





Journalism grad. Box 5006, Editor & 
eekly in north- 
ey opporiu- Publisher. 
_ SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 





ae ROOM SUPERINTEN- 

DENT. Thorough knowlege all 
phases. Cost conscious. Proven exec- 
ceive. —_ personnel relations. Com- 
plete knowledge union law. Box 
4894, Editor & Publisher. 


MPOSING ROOM EXEOUTIVE 
- know-how Saving 

ee money-ss' 

results. Bor 52, Editor & Pu Pab 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST OFERATOE 
all models; aa eea mark-up, dat 








Soe anor 2 eeclisher. _ lies, weeklies, job sh 

degree, 614, years experience, indus union. Qualified take ages 8 i ae 
trious and dependable, seeks post o ao beg te Box 4878, 

medium sized daily. Available hem = 

mediately. Alfred ©. Haynes; 432 E. MEOHANIOAL Engineer, recently ex: 
Oliver, Owosso, Mich. in plant layout 





REPORTER—General assignment, fea- 
ture writing. desk, 3 years experience. 
Box 5001, Editor & Publisher. 





anywhere—Looking for action. Guy 
Livingston, 137 Sutherland Rd., 
Brookline 46, Mass. 
EDITOR 

With 25-year record as able admini 
ieee, forceful __writer. Member 
ASNE. In Who’s Who. Can give finest 
references professional ability, integ- 


rity, civic activities. proce © 
Box 5055, Editor & Publish 


EDITORIAL writer and ome re- 
porter, 31, seeks position as either or 
both. Married, sober, veteran, Mis- 
sonr? graduate. Box 4918, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 15 years better dailies. 
pendable, versatile, personable. 
ness experience. Available now. 
4961, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER—Desires editorial 
job on small or medium trade publi- 
cation in Chicago area. Knows edit- 
ing, writing, re-writing, layout and 
production. Hard worker, idea man 
who takes responsibility. Box 5062, 
Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED feature writer seeks 
to represent moqacines, trade papers 
or newspapers Chicago area_ on 
free-lance or permanent basis. ‘ow- 
ard 5b 8142 Grove Ave., Ber- 
wyn, Til. 


West. 








De- 
Busi- 
Box 








REPORTER since 1931, editor since 





REPORTER, young, B.S. in Journal- 
sm. Have some small town Pas ex- 
perience. Also rewrite and sport: - 
Will go anywhere if proper ongeees 
nity qesnente itself. Box 7308, ditor 
& Publisher. 


REPORTER, 





experienced city hall, 
police, — Some — Employed. 
Seek ance west coast or mountain 
daily. Box 4867, Editor & Publisher. 


REWRITE man now in 6th year top 
New York City paper wants job in 
Los Angeles area. Box 5017, Editor 
& Publisher. 

ROVING COURT REPORTER 
FOR DETAILS “ important trials 
anywhere in U. 8S. colees graduate, 





one year Harvard Law School. 3% 
Tes” general assignment, large dai- 
ies A 86, car. Sala 75. 

Will pay own travel caemaen, x 


5031, Editor & Publis 





EX - ~~ 


— H 
ywhere; state salary. Box 
5088, Baitor & Publish 


GIRL REPORTER —- four years 
wire service and two years publicity 
experience wants job on metropelitan 
daily or wire service bureau any- 
where in country. B.S. in Journalism, 
age 27. ambitious, able, 


Berge _editor 


: ae 3 








SPORTSWRITER and sports editor—3 
years experience on daily paper. Write 
L. M. Zezzo, Locust St. Girard, Pa. 


TEN MILLION WORDS sold as free- 
lance writer-photo aber: — articles, 
fiction, trade, radio. Want permanent 
lecation with trade or general periodi- 
Age 36; family. Photo and de- 
tala seat on request. Box 40954, Edi 
to 





Box 4973, Editor & Publisher. 





GENERAL ASSIGNMENT REPORT- 





tar. Can use camera, write good fea- 
‘avy public relations and two 
years Kansas dailies on city, county. 


federal office apd farm beats. Prefer 





¥ micwent. Box 5027, Editor & 
ish 
COLORADO University journalism 


d, 24, seeks newsman job on small 
ily in the East or anywhere. Alert. 

essive, good references. Worked 
short time on weekly. rris Roth, 
88 Avon Ave., Newark, N. J. 








aa a news man.| ER—Experieace, one year on Texas, 
editor-cotumnies. Dependable | Kansas Panilies. College grad. Now 
th excellent background of report-| general and_ beat man for large a 
ing desk work on catties. Em-| sas daily. Want afternoon daily job 
Dloyed, but desire a chan vail-| in maewent. Box 4896, Editor & Pub- 
able. Box 4871, Editor ri ‘Publisher. lisher 
OONSC ‘OUS, hard working re-] MISSOURI Graduate—80—Veteran— 
Porter, 32, single, BA degree, has| News Major, Some Photography— 


wants start, anything, eaxpies. Box 


4968. Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN—10 ‘Sons experi- 
ence, 60,000 daily—News, Sports, 
pydesk, rewrite, makeup. Available 
now. go anywhere. Box 5020, Editor 
& Publisher. 


OFF to Europe in June, trained news- 
man wants wire service or bureau 
post in major city there. Box 4994, 
Editor & Publisher. 
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TRADE JOURNAL position wanted in 

New York area by capable writer, 29. 

Offering editorial and public relations 

experience plus pr’ shop training. 

= RR resume. Box 5051, Editor 
u 


WRITER-OAMERAMAN, several times 
award winner; now employed, wants 
position in or near New York; long 





experience newspaper, mag ; features, 
both writing and art, edit: ing, ows 
Box 5035, Editor & Publis: 


WRITER-SALESMAN — — edi- 


ently in school and working part 
time in publicity. General reporting 
experience on two New England dail- 
ies. Single, age 24, Dartmouth Ool- 
lege graduate. Prefer locating near 
Boston or New York, but am open to 
good offer. Box 5063, Editor & Pub- 











lisher 


and construction, familiar with all me- 
chanical procedures, wants new con- 


nection. Box 4976, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
PRESSROOM FOREMAN A-1 ri- 


ence and background, seeks position 


on daily ep al Twent — 
wi ence. je 
font unsolicited references. Oharles 
Wilkins, 220 Oherry Street, Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 
SITUATIONS WANTED— 
INSTRUCT! 





NEWSMAN, 5 roams intensive desk 
experience, top dailies, years h.s. 
tesehet: aoe college poe post. 
Box , Editor & Publisher 
PORITION wanted: College Public 
Relations feature writing, advertising, 
story writing class by mature newspa- 
per woman, teacher—degree—experi- 
enced AP, radio editor, Sunday fea- 
tures, reporting, creative writing well 
nown writers’ colony. Available 
spring term. Write Box 5056, Editor 
& Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 











EXPERIENCED Photogra erapher. with 
all ail eueipment required, 1, Wi take over 





Yocate anywhere. David 8. Knox, 52a 
North Garfield, Apartment $1, Poca 
tello, Idaho. 





on eee soe years 


di daili Highest refe: 
pert ect he I aith, sober, er marnied, 3 a 
two Shildeen, Mature 








. O. Box “fas. Golem: 
fo a Ohio. 
SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 





PR MAN, a. BA. 6 years eo, ae 
ress tography expe: ence 

JOB in W West. oe 5024, Editor & 
Pantie her. 


PUBLIO © Relations Man, 82, seeks po- 
a Stanfo: niversit: ims & 


ity. Write 
p,, Wagner, “at “Wren Pie Place, les 
y R.%.. 87, 


WOMAN, a Tew hangs a 
pan Rg Welt a daily: 
three years news ew York 
radio a We By "Public Rela- 
tions job in New York area. Box 
5049, itor & Publisher. 
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WEEKS ago we were 
Pa the storm brewing 
W m over the relative 
merits of letting the public in 
on decisions about manufacture 
of the Hydrogen = or keep- 


idn’t last very 
long. President Truman let the 
world gael this week the U. S. 
is going to make it—or them. 

We became intrigued with 
the headline treatment of this 
new weapon. Of course 
cause of word count, “Hydro- 
gen” practically ruled itself out 
of the headlines. It was sup- 
planted, naturally, by “H-Bomb” 
or “Super Bomb.” That made 
headline writing easier. 

Then on Tuesday afternoon 
and Wednesday morning this 
week, when the President: made 
his announcement, three New 
York papers and eager d 
others around the country c 
a headlines about the “Hell 


Powers Moulton, a _ copy- 
reader at the Daily News, first 
created the phrase for a head- 
line in the Jan. issue. As 
a News editorial has since ex- 
plain can stand for 
Hydro; en or Hell.” 

Needless to say, “Hell Bomb” 
is a startling thing to find star- 
ing out from your favorite 
newspaper. But just when we 
are getting used to it, and other 
papers have found it useful, 
Bill Laurence, New York Times 
science writer, comes along and 
says it isn’t a hydrogen bomb 
anyway—it’s a Triton Bomb “in 
which the basic element used 
is tritium, a hydrogen isotope 
(twin) of atomic mass 3.” 

"ae discovery appears to us 

be_ about three weeks too 
a Hydrogen Bomb, H-Bomb, 
Hell Bomb will look familiar 
to readers. Triton Bomb is 
something else again—some- 
thing new. Triton, who was a 
Greek merman, son of Poseidon 
and Amphitrite, who dwelled in 
the depths of the sea, would be 
a great help to editorial car- 
toonists on the subject. 

But you can bet your sweet 
life the headline writers aren’t 
going to give up “Hell Bomb,” 
or even “H-Bomb” in favor of 
the less startling “Triton.” 


eae oe of Hel, a lot of 
people b 
old-time Seaemaiiiaes when edi- 
tors gave each other a lot of it. 

Try reading John S. Knight’s 
“Editor’s Notebook” from the 
Jan. 28 issue of the Chicago 
Daily News, or the Jan. 29 is- 
sue of the Btiami Herald, Akron 
Beacon J r Detroit Free 
Press. Mr. Knight, now in Mi- 





—because they 
commented unfavorably about 
the Herald’s gambling exposes. 

The Chicago paper billed 
it on its front page as “fiery 
old-time journalism,” and that’s 
what it was. 


Target Number One was 
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Shop Talk at Thirty | 


Per Robert U. Brown 


Harry O. Voiler, publisher of 
the Morning Mail, a new Miami 
Beach tabloid. The paper’s 
“policy,” og to Mr. 
Knight, “seems to consist of 
attacking the Miami 
papers, the Crime Commission 
of Greater Miami, and laying 
down the red plush carpet of 
welcome for Frankie Costello, 
leader of what is described by 
the Crime Commission as ‘the 
most powerful gangster group 
in the coun 

Mr. Knight calls the pub- 
lisher a “newspaper apologist” 
for the gangsters “who thinks 
it would be just wonderful if 
the hoods could enjoy our sun- 
shine, our flowers, ‘our myri 
attractions,’ without molestation 
or publicity.” 

Target Number Two was the 
Palm Beach Post and its editor, 
Charles Francis “Socker” Coe 
whom he attacked as “another 
newspaper that has been peck- 
ing away at the Herald for its 
‘lurid and persistent torment 
through the rattling of skele- 
tons.’” 

Mr. Knight suspected that his 
opponent “does most of his 
‘socking’ on national and inter- 
national questions. A fearless 
editor like our Palm Beach con- 
temporary can always knock 
Stalin about the ears and flay 
Washington bureaucracy, with- 
out ruffling a hair at the Bath 
p= Tennis or the Everglades 

ub.” 


This has the earmarks of a 
good editorial fight that should 
bring nostalgia to those who 
pine for the good old days. 
The salvos from the other side 
haven’t yet been fired—but they 
probably will be. Who said the 
days of fighting editors have 
passed? a? 


Looxinc through a batch of Ce 


papers from gland we have 

just noticed they not only have 

“by-lines” but “from-lines,” too. 

Some stories are credited “From 

Joe Blow,” and other “By Joe 
letz.” 

Over here a by-line is a by- 
line is a by-tine. to borrow a 
phrase from le Stein. 

Over there a by-line is a by- 
line or a from-line (with apolo- 
gies to Miss Stein). 

We called one of the London 
newspaper correspondents in 
New York to find out why— 
what’s the significance. And, 
you ye] never had no- 
ticed it before! 

But being quick oe" the trig- 
ger, and having a supply of 
English ag pe ee him, 
it was easy to draw the conclu- 
sion that from-lines are used 
on foreign dispatches, and by- 
lines on reports of home office 
That seemed 


Then we discovered that 
whereas the Daily Telegraph 
uses that formula, the Times 
uses nothing but from-lines, and 
the Sunday Times (under dif- 
ferent ownership) mixes them 


up. 
The front page was uniform 





according to the principle we 


were trying to establish. But 
when we got back to page 10— 
he sports page—a hockey game 
phe from Nottingham had a 
by-line and a football story 
from either Swansea or Cardiff 
(we couldn’t figure out which) 
had a from-line. Maybe they 
are far enough away from Lon- 
don to call for a from instead 
of a by. 
Becoming suitably confused 
at that point, we gave up and 
decided there is no accounting 
for newspaper styles—neither 
there nor here—but that a desk 
man certainly has to know his 
geography to follow, this one. 


WHILE erect in this country 
are generally aware that Nor- 
way and Sweden are free coun- 
tries and have a free press 
there is a widespread belief that 
Finland, also a Scandinavian 
country, is behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, under the Russian thumb, 
and has no free press. 

An incident passed on by 
Bjarne Steinsvik, director of 
Bulls Presstjanst, representative 
for Lee | Features and INS in 
Stockholm, corrects that erro- 
neous impression. 

Last autumn in Finland, the 
Helsingin Sanomat (daily news- 
paper) published ex-Ambassa- 
dor Walter Bedell Smith’s ar- 
ticles on his Russian experi- 
ences. To the direct complaints 
from the Russian Embassy in 
Helsinki, the newspaper pub- 
lisher replied: 

“Offer us the memoirs of 
Molotov and we will print it.” 





Scripture 
For Today 


Mempuis—The Press-Scimitar 
received the following letter 
from Robert K. Jones, P.O. Box 
4493, Memphis: 

“I would like to make a. sug- 
gestion that would help stop 
crime in Memphis and Shelby 


nty. 

“Why not put the Ten Com- 
mandments on the front page 
of your newspaper? When the 
people of Memphis and Shelby 
County see that a force as big 
as The Press-Scimitar has print- 
ed the Ten Commandments on 
its front page, the reaction will 
be enormous. . 

Editor Edward J. Meeman 
sent the letter to the associate 
editor, managing editor, city 
editor and a few others. 

All were in favor of the idea, 
so Mr. Jones’ letter was pub- 
lished on the front page Jan. 
27 in 2-cols. italics with the Ten 
Commandments following in 2- 
col. 10 point. 

United Press put a story on 
the wire. Clients wanted more 
information. They wanted to 
know more about Mr. Jones. 
So Leo Soroka, head of the 
Memphis U.P. me wrote a 
letter to the P.O. Box. 

A clerk spotted the letter and 
said: “Here’s = for you, Bob.” 
He handed it to a fellow post- 
office clerk, bert K. Jones, 

son of a Methodist minister. 

“You could have knocked me 
over with a feather,” Mr. Jones 
said. “I hadn’t expected the 
paper to act on my suggestion.” 








E & P CALENDAR 


Feb. 5-7—Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association 
Mechanical Conference, 
Western Division, Texas Ho- 
tel, Fort Worth. 

Feb. 9-11—Alabama Press 

ap annual conven- 
tion, ‘Montgomery, Ala. 

Feb. 9-11—New York Press 
Assn., annual meeting, Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Feb. 10—Newspapers Ad- 
vertising Executives Assn. of 
the Carolinas, meeting, Sir 
Walter Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. 

Feb. 10 — Chesapeake AP 
Assn., annual meeting, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, eineee. 

Feb. 10-11 — Northwest 
Daily Press Assn., 31st an- 
nual meeting, Hotel Radis- 
son, Minneap 


olis. 

Feb. 13-14 —Inland Daily 
Press Assn., annual meeting, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb. 16-18—Texas Daily 
Newspaper Assn., conven- 
tion, Grim Hotel, Texarkana, 
Texas. 

Feb. 17-18—Oregon Press 
Conference, annual meeting, 
sponsored by Oregon News- 
yas Publishers Assn., and 

niversity of Oregon School 
of Journalism, Hotel Eugene, 
Eugene, . 

Feb, 17-18 — Wyoming 
Press Assn., annual meetin: 
and convention, Worland, 


yo. 

Feb. 18-19 — Mississippi 
Valley Classified Adverti 
Managers Assn., 12th annu 
conference, LaSalle Hotel, 
—. 

22-25—Georgia Press 
intitate 22nd annual, Uni- 
versity of Georgia Campus, 
Athens, Ga. . 

Feb. 23-25— South Caro- 
lina Press Assn. and South 
Carolina Associated Press 
Assn., joint annual sessions, 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

eb. 26-27 — Midwest 
Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives Assn., meeting, Ho- 
= President, Kansas City, 

‘0. 





G. R. McKnight Gets 


Hearst Ad Post 

George R. McKnight has been 
named Boston manager of the 
Travel & Resort department of 
Hearst ver- 
tising Service, 
according to 
announce 
ment by HAS 
Office in New 
York. 

Mr. McKnight 
joined the re- 
search and mar- 
keting depart- 
ment of the 
New York Jour- 
nal - — 
upon his grad- 
uation in 1938 


McKnight 
from Fordham _ University, 


organization continuously, with 
the exception of — out d 

the war, when served as 
Houtenant in the avy for 3% 
years. 
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A SOCIALISTIC U.S. A.? 


Would you like to live in a socialist 
America? Most Americans wouldn't. 
But there’s a real danger that we will 
— whether we want it or not. 


One of the main roads to socialism 
is government ownership and control 
of important businesses. The electric 
light and power business is one—and 
this map shows how far the govern- 
ment is in it already. 


Every white dot — 209 of them — 
on the map marks an electric power 
plant now operated or financed by 
our federal government. Every black 


dot shows where another government 
power plant is being built, expanded 
or proposed. In all — over 700 places 
in 44 states! A long step toward a 
socialistic U.S.A. 


Most of the people who speak for 
more government control over Ameri- 
can life don’t want a socialistic na- 
tion. They have other reasons for 
government control. 


But when government, moving step 
by step, controls enough things, we'll 
have a socialist government, whether 
we want it or not. And, instead of 


* “MEET CORLISS ARCHER" for delightful comedy. CBS — Sundays, 9 P. M., Eastern Time. 


Mrinted in U. S. A. 


our freedoms, we'll have government 
control, not only over business, but 
over churches, schools, homes — our 
whole lives. 


You hear much talk now of giving the 
federal government control over doc- 
tors and the railroads, too. We, the 
business-managed electric light and 
power companies which publish this 
advertisement, are battling the move 
toward a socialistic government. We 
want to remind everyone how seri- 
ously it threatens every business—and 
everybody's freedom. 


iea’s business. d 


4 's 9 tax-paying * 
Electric Light and Power Companies 


% Company names on request from this magazine 
















121 NEW GENERAL ADVERTISERS! 


Here are just a few of the 121 General Advertisers who, 
during the past 12 months, newly recognized the impor- 
tance of the Washington Daily News in selling the rich 
Washington, D. C. market. 


Unusually high readership in every display advertising 
classification*, plus over 86% evening home-penetration 
are two of many reasons for this growing acceptance. 

Your Scripps-Howard representative can tell you in 
detail why The News is a must on your schedule. 

*Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading No. 121 
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